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Someone at 
the Door 




WHETHER it is musical chimes or the 
old-fashioned buzz, the result is the 
same — someone is at the door; who 
can it be? It may only be the "Avon Lady", 
or the paper boy, or the milkman demanding 
his money. It may even be the next-door 
neighbour, wanting to borrow your hedge 
clippers or lawnmower — or a basin of sugar. 
It could be a policeman, handing in a sum- 
mons for speeding or wrong parking. 

On the more sombre side, it could be a 
passing motorist, informing you that your 
child has been run over, or a doctor, coming 
at your request to see someone in your 
family. Oh, the door-bell can ring for a host 
of reasons, but whatever it is, we rush to 
answer it, wondering who on earth can 
want us— at this hour! 

Our life is made up of calls on our time, 
on our talent, on our service. Some we answer 
with alacrity; others with reluctance, like child- 
ren told to come in and get ready for bed, 
when they are in the midst of an absorbing 
game. One day the "bell will toll" for us to 
wind up our life here below, and appear be- 
fore the Judgment Seat of Christ for a "stock- 
taking" of our period spent on this earth. We 
may dodge into the back room or down into 
the basement when that door-bell on our 
front porch rings, but there is no escaping the 
final call. 

A legend with a lot of horse-sense to it is 
of the man who was supposed to make a pact 
with Death, whereby he persuaded the hood- 
ed visitant not to appear to him too suddenly, 
but to give fair warning. After many years, 
one night — rudely awakened in the midst of 
sleep — he saw the sinister figure bending over 
him, beckoning him to accompany him. 

"What about our pact?" he asked indig- 
nantly. 

"I kept my part of the bargain," answered 
the other. "Did I not send you warning after 
warning?" 
"No!" 

"What about those gray hairs; those wrink- 
les; that failing strength? The passing of this 
friend and that? Were they not all notices that 
1 would come some day?" 

It was no use arguing; the summons was 
urgent, and the man who had ignored all 
warning signs went to meet his Maker totally 
unprepared; he had lived a life of selfish lust, 
and greedy acquisition. 

"But how can any man prepare for some- 
thing unknown?" you ask. The Bible — the one 
Book that speaks with authority on divine 
things says: "How shall we escape if we ne- 
glect so great salvation?" referring to the re- 
demption offered by God to the whole human 
race, through the sacrifice on Calvary of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. Have you accepted His 
healing, cleansing, forgiving power? If so, you 
will greet the tolling of the bell with a cheer- 
ful courage, assured that the future will be 
one of everlasting joy and peace.— W. 
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THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME 

1>ARENTS should ponder long 

over the name they pin on their 
children — for life. The other day 
we read of a man who was the 
only male to have his name listed 
in the American women's Who's 
Who? Being called "Shirley," the 
editor had concluded he was female. 
Joyce Kilmer, the late author of 
that lovely poem beginning, "I 
think that I shall never see a poem 
lovely as a tree" was a man, as 
is Evelyn Wangh, the novelist. 

There is a trend today to give 
children — especially to girl-babies — 
fanciful, airy names that mean 
nothing, names that may even em- 
barrass them later in life (as, for 
instance, Pixie, or Tiny). 

Does the bestowal of the name of 
saints or heroes help their posses- 
sor? The parents may long for their 
child to be like Augustine or Wash- 
ington, Gladstone or Wesley, but 
seldom do they turn out like their 
name-sakes, and they are often 
sensitive about these appelations 
when they are old enough to realize 
their significance. 

Strange to say, Bible names seem 
to be an exception to this rule, for 
so common have become Peter, 
Paul, John, Elizabeth, Mary, Ben- 
jamin, Samuel, Philip, Thomas, 
Matthew, Mark, Sarah that we sel- 
dom think of the origin of the 
names — they have become firmly 
entrenched in the nomenclature of 
the nation. 

Even the less-used Biblical names 
lend an air of dignity to the owner. 
Such names as Gideon, Joshua, 
Deborah, Eunice, Rachel, Rebekah, 
Eve, Abner, Hiram, Silas and 
Nathan. 

How much better to give the chil- 
dren good, solid names — names that 
will last, rather than the fleeting 
(and often sullied) names of 
movie stars or famous athletes or 
comedians. 



A good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. — John Milton. 
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■"THE MEEK SHALL INHERIT THE EARTH"- 
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BE YE KIND 

ONE TO 
ANOTHER, 
TENDER- 
HEARTED * 



THERE IS NO doubt but what man hai risen to his present status in the world not by 
brute force, but by kindness. Nations that rode roughshod over other peoples, may 
have succeeded for a time, but tyranny always fails In the long run. The same is 
true of Individuals. The man who shows a consistently sympathetic, helpful nature is 
invariably and universally loved. So long as Christian traits prevail in the Western 
nations, they will continue to lead the world. 



WHY THEY CRY IN VAIN 



TN H. G. Wells' book, SECRET 
L PLAGES OF THE HEART, one 
of the characters says, "I can't be- 
lieve in a God," and goes on to ex- 
plain, "We have all in our time lain 
very still in the darkness with our 
souls crying out for the fellowship of 
God, demanding some sign, some 
personal response. The faintest feel- 
ing of reassurance would have satis- 
fied us ... I wonder how many 
people have passed through this ex- 
perience of ineffectual invocation — 
this appeal to the fading shadow of 
a vanished God . . . It's a dream, 
a delusion, a phase. I've grown out 
of it. Men do after forty. The need 
for a personal God, feared but re- 
assuring is a youth's need. I no 
longer fear the Old Man, nor want 
to propitiate the Old Man, nor be- 
lieve He matters any more . . ." 

Comparing this with Wells' auto- 
biography, there is no question but 
what he was talking about himself. 
In one or two of his books he seems 
to admit the existence of a Supreme 
Being, then he changes, and seems 
to become an out-and-out atheist. 
Since his death others have written 
of Wells' life and actions. He antici- 



pated the loose morals of this genera- 
tion by many years, and admits him- 
self he went from wife to wife to 
try to find a peace and satisfaction 
that always eluded him. 

We have many unbelievers with 
us today. They sneer at the thought 
of God, and call those who believe 
in Him and live sober lives "do- 
gooders." They don't believe in God 
because they know if they do their 
mode of living will have to undergo 
a radical change, and they don't 
want to change. Jesus said: "If ye 
love Me keep My commandments." 

The man who cried out in the 
night for some response from God 
was living in sin, and evidently had 
no intention of giving it up. He 
wanted the consolations of God 
without the concomitant life of self- 
denial. Jesus said again, "Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God," implying that the adulterous 
cannot find Him, until they repent 
of their trespasses, and promise, by 
God's help, to cut loose from all illi- 
cit loves. 

The whole gist of the Bible is that 
God's favours are only bestowed on 
those who are willing to go all the 
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THE "GRAND OLD MAN" 

By Walter Dinsdale, M.P. 

A VISIT to the Mother of Parlia- 
ments is a must for any Cana- 
dian M.P. I was fortunate to be in 
the House on the afternoon of a 
furious debate on nationalization. 
Here was Parliamentary debating 
in the grand style. The language 
was rough, the points sharp, and the 
House noisy. I was wondering how 
some of our bright young pundits 
in the Canadian Press Gallery, who 
love to run down the Canadian 
House of Commons, would react to 
this display of free-wheeling discus- 
sion. The British papers described 
it in glowing terms as the liveliest 
debate of the year. 

The great thrill for me was the 
arrival of that grand old Parlia- 
mentarian, Sir Winston Churchill. 
Looking very old and very wise, he 
came slowly into the House, sup- 
ported by two of his colleagues. It 
was the third day in a row that he 
had taken his place in Parliament. 
Having announced his retirement, 
it would seem that this great House 
of Commons man is determined to 
spend as much time as possible in 
the "highest court of public opin- 
ion," which he had dominated for 
over half a century. It was 
Churchill who said, "Democracy is 
the worst form of government, 
except all other kinds." His fre- 
quent presence in the Commons 
during his last few days as M.P. 
bore eloquent testimony to his con- 
tinued faith in the common man. 



way with Him — to believe He meant 
it when He laid down the command- 
ments, and was not just "talking for 
fun." One of the prophets tells the 
Israelites that their sins had — like 
an iron curtain — come in between 
them and God. "Your sins have 
separated between you and God . . . 
Wash you! Make you clean! Put 
away the evil of your doings . . . "If 
ye be willing and obedient" — 
reward; if ye refuse — punishment. 

All God's promises are conditional. 
Nothing is given lightly, but no soul 
who cries in the night will fail to 
find response if he cries in sincere 
repentance. "Him that cometh to 
Me I will in no wise cast out," said 
Jesus. "Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest." "The Lord is 
nigh unto him that is of a broken 
heart, and saveth such as be of a 
contrite spirit." 

The character in Wells' book was 
by no means broken down in spirit. 
He was not penitent; he intended 
going on in his search for the woman 
who would come up to his ideal, 
even though he left a trail of broken 
hearts behind him. This is not the 
attitude that is likely to find response 
to a cry in the night. 

The War Cry 



Shakespeare 

and Religion 

It is just 400 years since William Shakespeare was born. Who would have thought that that helpless babe 

would develop into the playwright whose works are popular all over the world, and whose writings stand 

above all others as displaying profound insight into human nature? 



SHAKESPEARE is important to us 
today, not because of his per- 
sonal life and ecclesiastical affilia- 
tions, but because of his writings. 
If we are to understand Shake- 
speare's use of Christian doctrine in 
his dramas, we must keep at least 
two things in mind: the doctrine 
of vocation as it was understood in 
his age, and the attitude of that age 
toward literature. 

The doctrine of vocation that the 
Reformation embraced and taught 
held that God called some men to 
secular vocations just as surely as 
He called others into the clergy, and 
it ennobled all life by this emphasis 
on the nobility of secular efforts. 

One of Shakespeare's associates 
in the Globe Theatre, an actor and 
dramatist named Nathan Field, 
wrote a magnificent letter to a 



preacher who had unfairly attacked 
the stage (as preachers have some- 
times done). Field's letter is a minor 
theological masterpiece, defending 
honest dramatists and actors as 
carrying out the calling of God in 
their own secular sphere. In this 
instance, the man of the theatre was 
far closer to the position of the great 
Reformers than was the man of the 
cloth. 

But we must also recognize the 
attitude toward literature that char- 
acterized the century of the Re- 
formation in which Shakespeare 
lived. The literature that Eliza- 
bethan Englishmen primarily knew 
was the literature of Rome and 
Greece, rather than the specifically 
Christian writings of Donne and 
Herbert, Milton and Bunyan, which 
came later. Literature was regarded 
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I Walk Through 
The Shadows 

By Pilgrim 



HpILGRIM" told, in last week's reminiscence, of a serious breakdown in 

health, which she described as "going down into darkness," and of the 

consciousness of a diuine purpose even in the depression that came to her. 




"Thy right hand hath holden me up." 
(Psalm 18; verse 35.) 

LORD, I come to Thee today, 
Not with tears and in despair, 
But with hope that grace is mine. 
When I feel that none is there. 

Lord, pardon my contempt 

Of what Thy promises declare, 
For it seems the chastening 
Is often more than I can bearl 

Alone, my soul in solitude 

Grasps at the truth; it's surely true 

That whom the Father loves and needs, 
No human comfort doth ensue. 

So as I walk through shadows still. 
Feeble steps in faith I take. 

1 hold Thy hand, and stumble not; 

In doing this a vow I make, 

"I am the God of Bethel." (Gen. 31:13.) 

Jacob had been walking In the shadows, 
for he had deceived his father, Isaac, and 
received the birthright belonging to Esau. 
Esau hated Jacob and Jacob had to flee 
from the fury of his brother. 

Jacob was solitary, and God met him at 
a desolate place where the wanderer had 
slept, with a stone for a pillow. Jehovah 
called Himself the God of that place. Jacob 
made a vow then to God, and called 
the place Bethel. God challenged him with 
these words, "I am the God of Bethel." 

O, God of Bethel, by whose hand 

Thy people still are fed, 
Who through this weary pilgrimage 

Hast all our fathers led. 

Through each perplexing path of life 
Our wandering footsteps guide. 

Give us this day our daily bread 
And raiment fit provide. 



"I dwell in the high and holy place and 
with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit." (Isaiah 57: verse 15.) 

The lines of the hymn say: 

Amid all the traffic of the ways. 

Turmoils without, within, 
Make in my heart a quiet place 

And come and dwell therein. 

A little space of mystic grace 
Of self and sin swept bare . . . 

I wrote before about the flame flickering 
in the winds of fear which I must guard. 
Today, I write of a place of quietness, 
washed of sin, bare of self, hidden from 
outward eyes. A mystic place, where by 
contemplation and self-surrender, I may 
meet with God. 

Surrounded though it may be with anxie- 
ties and fear and human frailty, this "little 
shrine of quietness" is within me, and I 
can step across its sacred precincts as I 
"walk through the shadows." 

"And ho believed in the Lord and he 
counted it to him for righteousness." IGenesis 

15:6.) 

As we read in Genesis 15, we could say 
that Abram "walked in the shadows." The 
"horror of great darkness" was on him — the 
state of being cut off from the awareness of 
his surroundings, but Abram was justified by 
faith. He believed in God. This is a divine 
principle, and we are reminded that it was 
not written for Abram's sake alone, but for 
each one of us also. 

So through the ages comes to me the 
shining ray, that when hope was dead in 
him, Abram went on hoping in faith. I 
recall the lines of the poet: 

In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future's broadening way. 

In peace (hat only Thou canst give, 
For Thee O Master, let me live. 



as a secular fn>Ui-- not in any de- 
rogatory sense, hut acknowledging 
that it concerned natural law and 
natural theology rather than re- 
vealed theology. 

This was the attitude taught by 
great Reformers, such as Luther, 
Calvin and Hooker, as can be con- 
clusively proved by page after page 
of evidence. The poet's vocation 
primarily concerned the secular 
sphere — this world, the here and 
now— and his contributions were to 
be judged in these terms. Luther 
declared that genuine theology 
could not endure if it ignored the 
insights of literature so conceived, 
and Calvin wrote that to show dis- 
respect for such literature was to 
show disrespect for the operation of 
the Holy Spirit in the secular realm. 

It was in these terms that Shake- 
speare wrote, and it is in these terms 
that he can best be understood. Un- 
like John Milton, his great succes- 
sor and chief rival among English 
poets, Shakespeare was not attempt- 
ing to transmit Christian revelation 
and saving grace through the med- 
ium of his writings. Yet the litera- 
ture he produced was just the kind 
called for by the great leaders of 
the first century of the Reformation. 

When we approach Shakespeare's 
plays within this frame of refer- 
ence, we can profit from them as 
men living within the secular order 
and as Christians who strive to live 
our lives under the jurisdiction and 
in the anticipation of the City of 
God. 

When Shakespeare's dramatic 
needs require it, he can and does 
write with mature and even brilliant 
understanding of many central 
Christian doctrines. What he says of 
original sin and its offshoots in 
myriads of particular sins, of re- 
pentance and of forgiveness, of 
justice and of mercy, and of scores 
of other Christian doctrines is al- 




THIS unique portrait of Shakespeare— attrib- 
uted to the 17lh century artist, Soest — has 
been on display at Stratford, England, this 
year for the flrsl time. 

ways appropriate to his poetic situ- 
ation and is dramatically revealing 
to us as Christians. 

So, too, is what he says of non- 
Christian men, who struggle to fol- 
low the best they can know in pre- 
Christian times, as is also his treat- 
ment of those men in all ages who 
perversely choose to dedicate them- 
selves to serving the demonic powers 
of darkness. All this is present in 
Shakespeare, just as it all is present 
in life. 

The most accurate description of 
Shakespeare's literary concerns may 
be found in the words of Hamlet 
when he declares that the purpose 
of drama is and always has been to 
hold "the mirror up to nature." In 
Shakespeare's time the Bible was 
repeatedly described as a mirror 
held up to reflect grace and divine 
revelation. That was not the mirror 
Shakespeare was striving to create; 
what he took as his task was the 
creation of another mirror. But if 
this was not a mirror of divine 
grace, it was nonetheless a mirror 
that reflected the moral law; for as 
Hamlet went on to say, the purpose 
of drama was "to show virtue her 
own features, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure." 

So fully did Shakespeare dis- 
charge this poetic vocation in the 
secular order, that succeeding cen- 
turies have regarded him as not of 
one age, but for all time. 

—R. M. Frye 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE. The Elizabethan, timbered house, where the solid, 
middle-class family of the Shakespeares lived in the sixteenth century. 
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Page Three 




TEMPTATION 



TEMPTATION was first recorded 
A in the third chapter of Genesis, 
when Eve paid heed to the Evil One 
(in the guise of a serpent) and dis- 
obeyed God's law. This brought sin 
into the world. Millions of people 
as a result have suffered heartache 
and sorrow through the ages ever 
since. 

It is not necessary for us to yield 
to temptation. Abraham overcame 
the temptation to disobey God by 
being willing to do His bidding, 
even if it cost him his only son, 
Isaac. His trial by faith was re- 
warded when God furnished a lamb 
for a sacrifice. 

Daniel would not stop praying to 
his God. This caused him to be 
thrown into a den of lions, but God 
delivered him and he was thus re- 
warded for his faith. 

King David yielded to temptation 
and found that it resulted in shame 
and sorrow for him for the rest of 
his life. 

Christ Jesus was greatly tempted 
during His forty days of fasting in 
the wilderness. The Devil tried to 
entice Him to turn stones into bread 
to satisfy His hunger, and to jump 
off a high pinnacle. By Jesus re- 
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fusing to prove His miracle-working 
power to Satan, He was able to 
prove to all that we need not yield 
to the power of temptation. 

Christ included the word tempta- 
tion in the prayer He taught His dis- 
ciples: "Lead us not into tempta- 
tion." We, as Christians, should try 
to keep away from the things of the 
world that would entice us. Jesus 
said to His disciples, when they ac- 
companied Him to the garden of 
prayer: "Why sleep ye? rise up and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation." 

Christ went on to say to the dis- 
ciples: "Truly, the spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak." How many 
times we transgress God's law by 
not stopping to think before yielding 
to temptation! It is not a sin to be 
tempted, but we commit sin when 
we yield. 

If Christians would spend more 
time in prayer, they would not have 
so much time to entertain tempta- 
tion. Jesus, in the parable of the 
Sower, said that those seeds which 
fell onto stony ground represented 
people who have no grounding in 
their spiritual experience. If our 
hearts are not tender, God's Spirit 
cannot work within us. We may, for 



awhile, believe, but, at a time of 
temptation backslide and fall away. 
The Apostle Paul says: "There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man, but God is faith- 
ful who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able, but 
will, with the temptation, also make 
a way of escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it." 

Those who have lost a loved one, 
find the temptation to despair is 
very strong. We wonder why we 
have trials and burdens, but we 
have to content ourselves with the 
fact that God understands and 
allows all these things. 

Job was tempted in a great many 
ways but he kept true to God 
through it all. Paul wrote: "They 
that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare." The riches of this 
world only last for a season, but 
God, through Christ Jesus, has laid 
up for us treasures in Heaven, 
"where neither moth doth corrupt, 
nor do thieves break through and 
steal." 

The Apostle James writes: 
"Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, for when he is tried he 
shall receive the crown of life which 
the Lord hath promised to them 
that love Him." Have you ever 
felt discouraged and thought life 
was not worth living? When you 
think of what Christ suffered for 
us, and of all His trial and dis- 
appointments, it helps us to take 
on new courage. 

The Apostle Peter writes: "The 
Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptations, and to 
reserve the unjust unto the day of 
judgment to be punished." 

In Revelation chapter 3, verse 10, 
Christ promised John, in his great 
vision, that "Because thou hast kept 
the word of my patience, I also will 
keep thee from the hour of tempta- 
tion, which shall come upon all the 
world, to try them that dwell upon 
all the earth." 



DAILY DEVOTIONS 



SUNDAY— 

1 Kings 1:28-37. "SOLOMON THY SON 
SHALL REIGN AFTER ME." David had many 
failings, but basically ha was loyal to his 
promises to God, promises made in his best 
moments. One of the dangers of growing 
old is the tendency to forget the idealism 
of earlier days. 

* * * 

MONDAY— 

1 Kings 2:1-4, 8-11. "NOW THEREFORE 
HOLD HIM NOT GUILTLESS." This deathbed 
scene Illustrates how hateful words, though 
supposedly forgiven, can still fester In the 
mind years afterwards. The sin was par- 
doned but forgiveness was withheld. 

* * * 

TUESDAY— 

2 John 1:1-8. "I FOUND THY CHILDREN 
WALKING IN TRUTH." "Walking in truth" 
is simply an adventure in Christian living, 
in caring at depth. The truth rarely needs 
defending; more often II needs living. 

* * * 

WEDNESDAY— 

2 John 1:9-13. "WHOSOEVER TRANS- 
GRESSETH, AND ABIDETH NOT IN THE DOC- 
TRINE OF CHRIST, HATH NOT GOD." We 
must love people more than we hate their 
mistaken views. We should be tolerant of 
error without harming the truth, and in- 
tolerant of error without becoming uncharit- 
able. 

* * * 

THURSDAY— 

3 John 1:1-8. "WE THEREFORE OUGHT 
TO RECEIVE SUCH, THAT WE MIGHT BE 
FELLOW HELPERS TO THE TRUTH." John re- 
minded the elders that their support of 
front-line fighters for God made them allies 
of the truth. This vision has inspired count- 
less obscure saints, trapped in monotonous 
circumstances, to give and pray with sacri- 
ficial abandon. 

* * * 

FRIDAY — 

3 John 1:9-14. "HE THAT DOETH GOOD 
IS OF GOD." A vital experience of Gad 

always expresses itself in love. To be an 

unloving dogmatist, no matter how worthy 

or true one's cause, is to be seriously sick 
in soul. 

* * * 

SATURDAY— 

Jude 1:1-4. "YE SHOULD EARNESTLY 
CONTEND FOR THE FAITH." There are times 
when it is necessary to "stand up and be 
counted" — "to earnestly contend. . . ." The 
dictionary says "earnestness" means "fer- 
vency"; "zeal"; "deep feeling"; "convic- 
tion." Wililam Booth sometimes offended by 
his outspoken defence of the truth. Yet In 
our zeal we must never give way to hatred 
in our defence of the faith. 



We too often concentrate on the 
crown of glory, and not on the 
challenging path that must be ours 
to climb before the prize is seized. 



"Howbeit, we must be cast upon a 
certain island." (Acts 27:26) 
TOURING Paul's sea voyage to 
^ Rome the ship was driven hope- 
lessly off course. Sun and stars were 
obscured by darkness and clouds, 
and fierce storms so buffeted the 
vessel that those aboard, except 
Paul, thought all was lost. 

Paul, however, urged them to hold 
on, saying that none would perish; 
but, he added, "We must be cast 
on a certain island." Sure enough, 
they found themselves on a cold, 
rain-drenched island which was in- 
habited by barbarous people. When 
they sought warmth from a bon- 
fire, Paul was bitten by a viper, but 
he suffered no harm. 

The barbarians were kind to the 
castaways, and Paul was used by 
God to bring about the healing of 
many who were sick. Finally, after 
a sojourn on the island of three 
months, with their needs supplied 
by the grateful islanders, the party 
embarked for Rome on another ship. 

Those of us who love the Lord, 
accustomed to claiming the "ex- 
ceeding great and precious proni- 
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CAST ON AN ISLAND 

By Bertram Smith, Ottawa 



ises," often find that in spite of 
(or rather, because of) God's hand 
upon us, our course is often beset 
by fierce storms. 

Not infrequently, we discover that 
clouds and thick darkness prevent 
our limited vision from seeing sun 
or stars. Then, when in our despair 
we cry to Him to whom dark and 
light are both alike, our plea is 
answered by being "cast upon a cer- 
tain island." 

Our island may be a sick-bed. 
Shipwrecked and desolate, we may 
be "cast ashore" by way of an oper- 
ating room. There are many islands 
along the course of our lives. We 
do not always go from the tempes- 
tuous winds and waves to a sunny 
harbour. Many times our island is 
lonely. We feel forsaken, and there 
may be no warmth or shelter. But 
God, who has cared for us up till 
now, is still all-powerful. He knows 



that "it is good that a man should 
both hope, and quietly wait, for the 
salvation of the Lord." 

Sometimes our lot may appear to 
become worse. Where storm and 
winds fail, and where darkness and 
cold only cause superficial harm, 
vipers come into our lives. But God 
is still in control. Just when those 
"who speak our language" are ab- 
sent, when the promises of God 
seem not much more than a memory, 
the vipers of this world strike us. 
When we would seek the warmth of 
friendship, the unkind word or deed 
strikes at us. When we so dearly 
need kindness and understanding, 
the malicious perversion of truth 
makes us appear monstrous and un- 
wanted. When we strive that grace 
and harmony be our outward attri- 
butes, the viper of disloyalty and 
gossip seems to warp us until even 
those near us would rather move 



farther away. 

Then it is we must believe Him 
who has said that "if we take up 
deadly serpents, we shall not be 
harmed." 

Let us hold on. "Standing some- 
where in the shadows" is Jesus, and, 
if we remain faithful, our island can 
be turned into a place of blessing. 
The cold, the clouds, the storm, the 
darkness, none can prevent the 
wonder-working power of our Sav- 
iour. 

We can be channels of blessing 
anywhere. Let us take our minds off 
our own problems and centre our 
hearts on Him. True, we may not 
receive our answer until "after long 
abstinence," for, remember, Jesus 
said prayer and fasting is neces- 
sary in desperate circumstances. 
Hallelujah, God "will not leave us 
comfortless." 

The storms will pass, winter and 
cold will give way to warmth, and 
God's rainbow will appear. Then, 
when God sees fit, we will depart 
from our "island" and continue on 
the course that He has charted for 
us. 

The War Cry 
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RELEASE 



FROM 



TENSION 



By Lt.-Colonel James Morgan 



rpENSION is an essential element 
-*- in the structure of the universe. 
The stars are kept in their place in 
boundless space by the attraction 
and counter-attraction of other 
heavenly bodies. As she passes 
around the earth the moon tugs at 
our sphere with strength sufficient 
to raise the ocean in a vast wave, 
and but for the earth's opposing 
force the sea would probably have 
gone on a lunar expedition long ago. 

Every growing plant is under 
strain as its natural response to the 
light is offset by the force of gravity 
in the earth. Engineers must mea- 
sure strains and stresses with great 
care if their constructions are not 
to collapse. 

A violin can produce music only 
when its strings are held tightly be- 
tween two rigid points. And in the 
realm of human character what we 
become is settled by our attitude to 
the upward calls of God and the 
downward drag of evil. 

Tension is inescapable from daily 
life, and it is increasing, for though 
modern aids ease many tasks we 
seem only to be exchanging one 
strain for a greater. It is obvious 
that people are now being over- 
loaded. One has only to watch the 
scurrying crowds in our large cen- 
tres of population to note the marks 
of strain upon most faces. 

The ever-increasing speed of life 
hurries us along as though the whole 
human race were late for some 
important appointment. If we do 
not break down most of us become 
nervous, harassed and drained of 
peace, and it is not without justifi- 
cation that modern life has been 
called "a rat race." "Getting and 



spending, we lay waste our powers." 

Hence the necessity for release, if 
only for a short time, so that our 
tension-ridden minds can relax. Just 
as the strings of a "cello" must be 
slackened after the instrument has 
been played, if later it is to be 
tuned again to respond to the musi- 
cian's touch, so must our taut nerves 
be eased if our work is to be done 
effectively. 

Change is- the very essense of re- 
laxation, and most people find it 
amid the calming influences of the 
natural world. 

The appeal of the sea is irresist- 
ible to many folk, though to sit on 
a crowded beach and be "enter- 
tained" by half a dozen portable 
radios operating within ear-shot is 
not exactly the ideal way for 
oppressed minds to find relief. 

For those who will listen, how- 
ever, restful indeed is the music of 
the waves passing gently over the 
shingle, or the surge of the sea 
heard from a distance, perhaps from 
headland when the day is waning. 

If our minds are receptive to the 
voices of "the sea that hath no king 
but God," deep will call unto deep, 
and through the haunting mystery 
of it all the Creator may give us 
a glimpse of "that immortal sea 
which brought us higher," and let 
us "hear the mighty waters rolling 
evermore." 

If that should happen, the tension 
caused by unrealized ambitions and 
commonplace strivings will be 
broken, for the moment at least, 
and releasing truth be awakened 
within us which, please God, will 
never die. 

However, so different are we in 
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I SOLEMNLY charge thee, Soul of mine, 
By no means to forget 
That red clay, taken from garden sod 
And shapen for thee by the hand of God, 
Is clothed upon thee yet. 
Beware how thou carry thy robe today, 
For souls have been sullied by garden clay. 

I strictly charge thee, Body mine, 

That thou do not forget 

The clay God took on that primal morn 

Was wooed to life by His breath. So born, 

The soul dwells in thee yet. 

Be sure in the service of Soul this day 

He kneels at an altar made of clay. 

REGINALD WOODS 
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temperament that the ever-moving 
tides do not ease every tension- 
gripped mind. For some the un- 
winding may come in country lanes, 
by gently running streams, or as 
they stand and stare at a tree, a 
thing of beauty that only God could 
make. 

It may come as they observe the 
carefree confidence of the birds that 
chant their songs of praise for what 
they have, and worry not about 
what they have not. Release from 
anxiety will surely come as they 
note the abundant evidence in the 
countryside of God's care for every- 
thing He has made, and strikingly 
so in the pageant of the evening 
when: 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down En its tranquility. 

For the sound in wind and limb 
the hills and mountains are beyond 
compare for relaxation. "Far from 
the madding crowd's ignoble strife" 
the seeker for restoration of soul 
can find it in the silence of the wide 
open spaces, where the only sounds 
to be heard, and which but em- 
phasize the stillness, are the distant 
bleating of the mountain sheep or 
the splash of waterfalls. 

False Perspectives 

How remote, then, does the rat 
race seem. False perspectives can 
be noted and corrected and wrong 
emphasis be adjusted. "Standing 
upon our dignity" is seen to be a 
rather absurd attitude, and the 
slights and injustices, real or imag- 
inary, which we have suffered are 
perceived to be not so world-shaking 
after all. Small, unworthy thoughts 
take their flight, and over the spirit 
comes peace. 

History-loving minds find delight 
and rest in poking about in old 
churches and in letting their minds 
become soaked in the feeling of 
reverence that seems to impregnate 
the very stones of those ancient 
buildings. 

Remembering the generations of 
God's people who have worshipped 
there through the centuries, one 
forgets the disappointments of pass- 



ing time and becomes part of a 
great fellowship that stretches from 
the remote past to the present and 
will continue when the cycle of the 
ages is complete and time is declared 
to be no more. With such a thought 
the children of God know that all 
is well. 

Wherever we go there is one all- 
important thing for us to remember, 
that Jesus Christ must go with us. 
One day He said to His disciples, 
"Come with Me, by yourselves, to 
some lonely place where you can 
rest quietly." 

Tense Situation 

These men had been living strenu- 
ously; they were tired physically 
and mentally, and the duties of the 
day were so pressing that they had 
scarcely time to eat. They were 
fast coming to the end of their 
tether and into the tense situation 
the Master broke with His invita- 
tion. 

He knew that His disciples had 
physical and mental limits and He 
called them, not from a completed 
task but right from the centre of it. 

We should note that He did not 
say. "Go away by yourselves and 
rest quietly." "Come with me," was 
His word. 

In his 1958 Friendship Book, 
Francis Gay wrote of little four- 
year-old Mary who, on the eve of 
a holiday, ended her prayers, after 
a momentary pause, with the words: 
"Good-bye, God. You won't be 
hearing from me for the next four 
weeks. I'm going on my holidays." 
Well, the Heavenly Father, Friend 
of little children, would understand 
Mary and her prayer and still 
appoint guardian angels to watch 
over her. But older people must 
make sure that it is not good-bye 
to Christ when they go away for 
relaxation. "Come with Me," He 
said. 

So, when we can, let us go to the 
sea, the country or the mountains, 
and so spend our time in the com- 
panionship of our Lord and Master, 
that we come back refreshed, re- 
laxed and steeped in the peace of 
God. 
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TjlROM the window above the 
■*• kitchen sink Mother watched the 
children playing train on the front 
walk. Every child's vehicle in the 
neighbourhood had been pressed in- 
to service. It was an imposing line- 
up of tricycles, wagons, scooters and 
doll carriages all tied together with 
bits of string and skipping ropes. At 
the head of the procession in the tri- 
cycle-locomotive rode Sister. Little 
Brother, so frequently sent home to 
Mother by the older children, "be- 
cause he's just too little to play with 
us," was one of the passengers, rid- 
ing in the open observation car-doll 
carriage. How proudly he sat in his 
tight-fitting seat, unmindful of such 
trivia] discomfort, happy only to be 
included in the play of the older 
children. 

Mother turned from the window to 
continue her ironing. In a few min- 
utes the door flew open, and in 
bounced Little Brother. He reached 
Mother's side, patted her skirt assur- 
ingly a few times with a fat little 
hand and smiled up at her. No 
words. And then just as quickly he 



Touching 
Home 
Base 

BY KATIE WIEBE 



miiTied outside again to join in the 
merry play with the others. 

Now what did he want? asked 
Mother of herself. His nose didn't 
need wiping. He hadn't asked for a 
drink. He hadn't been crying or 
otherwise unhappy. There were no 
scratches visible to kiss and band- 
age. 

A little boy had come in from 
busy play to assure himself of the 
presence of his mother. He had just 
wanted to be certain she was still 
there. He needed the strength of 
that brief contact to help him in his 
little world of play. Satisfied with 
the assurance that Mother hadn't 
disappeared, though out of sight, he 
was ready for another foray into 
children's activities. A little boy, 
venturing into the big outside world, 
needs an island of safety to which 
he can return again and again for 
reassurance. 

A mother, busy with the many 
cares of housekeeping and mother- 
ing, also needs a Rock of safety to 
which she can turn. Her days are 
so full, so busy. Often there is a 
sense of being pushed through the 
day's work. It is at such times that 
she must also reach out to touch 
home base and to find for herself 
that place of rest and security in 
Jesus Christ, who said, "Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

Mothers are so often weary. Sure- 
ly our Lord meant those comforting 
words for them. "Let us therefore 
come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and grace to help in time of need." 
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COOKING ON A SKEWER 



SOUND DOCTORS 



QUIETER washing machines, vacu- 
um cleaners, and refrigerators 
are among the benefits housewives 
are likely to get in increasing num- 
bers from "sound doctors" now 
working behind the scenes at Bri- 
tain's Production Engineering Re- 
search Association's laboratories. 

These household appliances are 
only a few of the quieter-running 
machines resulting from research 
undertaken in a special "silent" 
room. 

It is the only soundproof room 
of its type designed specifically to 
measure the sound of such things 
as machine tools. Quite large ma- 
chine tools can be installed for test- 
ing in the room, where precise 
measurements of the amount and 
location of noise can be made. There 
are no echoes to confuse the mea- 
suring instruments, since the walls 
absorb all the sound that hits them. 

The room has been valuable for 
testing the more familiar home 
articles in addition to machine tools. 



Microphones pick up the noises 
made by the vacuum cleaner or 
refrigerator under test, and instru- 
ments show just where in the ap- 
pliance sounds are emerging. Thus 
identified, the component that is 
making the noise can be redesigned 
or modified to reduce or eliminate 
the nuisance. Less noise also means, 
very often, greater efficiency from 
the machine. 

This soundproof room may well 
develop into a valuable instrument 
for eliminating many of machine 
noises invading modern living. 

Quite near the soundproof cham- 
ber is a smaller room in which 
sound is deliberately introduced. It 
is focussed on the test piece by 
specially-constructed and angled 
walls. 

This room is used to discover the 
reverberation factors in various 
materials. The sound induced makes 
the test material vibrate, and the 
length of time the component con- 
tinues to vibrate afterwards is care- 
fully measured. 



"Kebabs" or "skewered" foods are fast 
becoming popular fare at picnics and bar- 
becues. Consisting of cubes of boneless 
meat strung on long, very green sticks or 
wire or metal skewers, kebabs are broiled 
over glowing coals to a savory brown. Beef 
and lamb make excellent kebabs. If pork 
is used, it's necessary to allow sufficient 
time to ensure thorough cooking. 

To prepare kebabs, cut meat into 1 y 2 - 
to 2-inch cubes. These can be used alone 
or alternated with pieces of vegetable or 
fruit. Some cooks marinate meat far a few 
hours before cooking — others simply brush 
it with melted butter, with a mixture of 
salad oil and lemon juice |2 parts salad oil 
to 1 part lemon juice) or with a favourite 
sauce during broiling. 

String the food close together on the 
skewers if you want the meat rare, farther 
apart if you prefer it well done. Sprinkle 
kebabs with salt and pepper and grill them 
over glowing coals, turning and brushing 
each one with melted butter (or ail) and 
lemon juice or with barbecue sauce. Cooking 
time runs from 15 to 20 minutes . . . this is 
an approximate time only as it will vary 



with the heat of the charcoal and with the 
distance of the meat from the heat. If the 
meat is precooked, it requires only a quick 
browning. Count on 1 large or 2 small 
kebabs for each picnicker. (Allow at least 
»/, pound boneless meat per person, perhaps 
a little less if meat is precooked.) Here are 
a few kebab combinations that you might 
like to try: 

• cubes of boneless lamb alternated with 
tomato quarters and mushrooms or small 
wedges of eggplant. 

• balls of ground beef alternated with 
rounds of dill pickle and onion quarters or 
pieces of green pepper. 

• cubes of canned luncheon meat alter- 
nated with squares of bacon and pitted ripe 
olives. Or try the luncheon meat with pine- 
apple cubes and banana slices. 

• pieces of wiener and pickle spread with 
prepared mustard and alternated with cubes 
of cooked potato and tomato wedges. 

To serve kebabs, rest the end of each 
skewer on plate or on buttered, toasted split 
roll. Using a knife, gently push food from 
skewer. Pass barbecue sauce, prepared 
mustard, chili sauce or Worcestershire sauce. 



CHECK YOUR SHOE-BUYING HABITS 



SORE feet are the bane of many 
women and it could be they have 
no one to blame but themselves. 

Sometimes, of course, a woman 
reaches adulthood with feet that 
pose a problem in shoe comfort 
because her parents paid little atten- 
tion to proper fitting during her 
childhood and teen years. She may 
have been made to wear hand-me- 
downs in the interests of economy. 
Or she may be in that group of 
middle-agers and over who carry 
a legacy of bunions, hammer toes 
and ingrown toenails because shoe 
lasts of forty or fifty years ago did 
not encompass such a wide range 
of widths, lengths and shapes as 
they do today. 

Much Variety 

Today, shoe manufacturers go to 
great lengths to provide a myriad 
of sizes, widths and shapes to meet 
the demands for comfort and fashion 
in footwear. So there's really no 
excuse for a woman with normal 
feet to wreck a good understanding 
by buying and wearing improper 
shoes. 

Nine times out of ten, foot 
miseries can be avoided by wearing 
properly fitting shoes that provide 
firm support for the foot. Choosing 
footwear for the occasion is also 
important. Some shoes are made for 
show— others for "go." 

There are a number of important 
points to watch for when having a 
new pair of shoes fitted. 

You aren't a freak of nature if 
you have one foot longer than the 
other. Most people have. So be sure 
to have both feet measured and the 
shoes fitted to the longer foot. 

It isn't a good salesman who asks 
you what size you wear. Measure- 
ment is always necessary, because 
your feet change from time to time 
and one style of shoe may fit dif- 
ferently from another style. So 
insist on that ruler. 

You'll need a fairly snug fit 
around the heels to keep the shoes 
from rubbing up and down and 
you'll need toe room. If the shoe 
touches the tip of your big toe, send 



it back. Watch too where your great 
joint falls. If it hits the side of 
the shoe at the widest point, all is 
well. Check for seams that can cause 
trouble for joints or toes. This goes 
for lining wrinkles too. 

Don't buy shoes that feel as 
though your feet were squeezed 
into them and don't go home with 
a pair which catch your fancy but 
must be "broken in" before they can 
be worn. If they don't feel comfort- 
able in the shop, they never will. 
So walk around in them before 
final judgment. 

For working hours at least, in 
home or office, wear shoes that pro- 
vide support. Medium height heels 
tend to distribute your weight, re- 
lieving full pressure on the ball of 
your foot. So leave those needle toes 
with stiletto heels in the closet for 
special occasions, or you'll rue the 
day. When asked what he thought 
about such shoe styles for street 
wear, a podiatrist is said to have 
remarked: "I think they're wonder- 
ful, they're going to keep us in 
business for the next thirty years." 

Don't, for goodness' sake wear 
run-down slippers or old, mis- 
shapen shoes even while doing 
housework. They may feel wonder- 
ful, but you're spreading your feet 
and denying them the support they 
deserve. 

Alternate Shoes 

Make a point of not wearing the 
same shoes every day. Manipulate 
your budget so that you can alter- 
nate between at least two pairs. 
And if your feet are inclined to 
perspire, dust on some absorbent 
foot powder before putting on your 
stockings. Through the day, foot 
spray or cologne right through your 
hose will provide relief. 

Finally, wear stockings that fit 
properly. A short stocking can cause 
almost as much foot misery as a 
short shoe. 

So have a thought for your aching 
feet, for you know the old saying: 
"If your feet hurt, you hurt all 
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The War Cry 



ACCLIMATIZED TO THE CONGO 

When there is a sense of being in the right place, adjustments come 
more easily to the missionary, says Captain Inger Lundin 



TT is now almost six years since I 
-*■ first arrived in Africa, where 
things were different from all I 
had been used to. Indeed, one needs 
a few months to get used even to 
this climate, which is a veritable 
hot compress! 

Just now we are having the dry- 
season with "terrific cold!" (This 
article was written in June.) The 
mercury sinks right down to sixty- 
flve degrees, instead of the usual 
eighty-five degrees during the rain 
period. It can be cold in the Congo! 
You put on all the warm clothes 
you have had sense enough to take 
with you. 

The skies, usually blue, are now 
grey and cloudy, though it does 
not rain. A thick layer of dust 
settles down on palms, bushes and 
flowers. Just now the Christmas 
rose is in bloom, shining brightly 
in the grey surroundings — the 
Christmas rose at midsummer! 

But there are problems other than 
the climate to which one must be- 
come adjusted. For instance, there 
is the African pace of work. How 
difficult it is to remember that peo- 
ple here have always lived, and still 
live, without clocks. Punctuality is 
an almost unknown idea. Children 
arrive at school too late, teachers 
miss buses and arrive an hour late, 
and workmen need endless time for 
a small task. How wearing it is to 



have to constantly urge them to go 
on with their work and to make 
them understand the value of time! 
"Lobi, lea te," meaning "Tomorrow, 
not today," you hear constantly in 
these lazy latitudes. 

The negro boys bow just as 
sweetly as the girls, who call me 
Mamma-captain. There are no chil- 
dren more charming than these 
curly-haired rascals. Very seldom do 
you see here sour faces. The broad 
smiles showing pearl-white teeth 
warm one's soul, for the young Con- 
golese shows no mistrust, only a 
childish openness to life. 

How difficult it is for a stranger 
to follow the African custom and 
say to your visitors: "Now it is time 
for you to go home. Thank you for 
coming!" One is a little shocked 
the first time it happens! 

And then the panic towards phys- 
ical work once you think you are 
regarded as belonging to the "intel- 
lectuals!" Maybe you can produce 
a school certificate and have even 
a couple of years at a teacher-train- 
ing college! How many times have 
I taken to the spade to show my 
children, and my teachers too, that 
it is not below anyone's dignity to 
work in a garden. 



Will one ever fully enter into the 
African way of thinking? We have 
here in Leopoldville three radio sta- 
tions all of which happen to be built 
on former graveyards. Several of 
my intelligent teachers have assured 
me (in spite of my protests) that it 
was the spirits of the dead that 
helped the radio to function. How 
else could we hear human voices in 
the radio? Never could a radio 
pylon be built anywhere else but 
in the cemetery, though the whites 
would not admit it. They prefer to 
keep the secret to themselves! 

One day a European officer put up 
on his gate a notice: Cfiien mechant 
because he had a vicious dog. Soon 
after an African came to the officer's 
house demanding in righteous indig- 
nation: "Why do you call me vicious 
dog on your gate?'" He believed the 
words were meant for him! 

Here in Africa the written word is 
magic and opens any door. All the 
day you have to write for the Afri- 
can mokandas, little notes, because he 
has some business with the author- 
ities, or needs attention at the dis- 
pensary, or is fetching chalk for the 
blackboard. If he has a note in his 
hand he will be all right. Mokanda 
speaks, and things happen. 




OUTPOST IN UGANDA RECEIVES BIBLE 
AND SONG BOOKS THROUGH CANADIAN GIFT 

JUST before leaving Uganda. Canadian missionary officer, 
Captain Leonard Millar, was invited to an outpost corps he had 
not previously visited. On arrival, he was delighted to find that 
the local comrades, led hy their sergeant-major, had built their 
own hall, a whitewashed mud structure which was well-con- 
structed and thatched. As a reward for their hard work, the 
Captain promised to return again and present a Bible and song 
hooks bought with money sent from the Canadian Territory. 
The Captain is seen making the presentation to the sergeant- 
major (left) with the Envoy from the parent-corps In atten- 
dance. Mrs. Millar poses with the sergeant-major and his 
family (bottom) left, and (below) some of the comrades and 
company meeting children are seen outside the hall. 







Never get cross or lose your tem- 
per is an unwritten regulation if 
you want to retain your prestige 
before the African. There is hardly 
anything that amuses the African 
more than the sight of a white man 
losing his self-control, blushing (the 
African blushes also but you cannot 
see it) and raising his voice in 
anger. After such an experience you 
can be sure the battle is lost. 

I have to admit that at times it is 
not easy. One morning at a time 
of political unrest some of our elder 
girls spread the rumour that soldiers 
were on the way to our school to 
shoot us all. In a few moments the 
rumour spread from class to class 
and all our 1,000 pupils disappeared! 
There was no school on that day, 
and it took over a week until all the 
puples dared to return, and work 
could be continued normally. 

Act Collectively 

The Africans still act collectively 
in many things. If the chief votes 
for a certain mayor, the whole tribe 
does the same. If one of our teachers 
buys a radio set, a nice raincoat or 
anything else, very soon his col- 
leagues acquire the same thing. In 
the autumn one of our teachers 
bought a bicycle. He had chosen a 
lady's red bicycle so that his wife 
too could use it. By now almost all 
of our teachers, both married and 
single, possess a lady's red bicycle! 

Our education aims at the inde- 
pendent thinking of the African, the 
ability to take a personal stand 
about the things he sees and hears. 

It is a great joy to see the large 
crowds of African young people 
gathering around the Army flag. In 
some of our classes almost all of 
the pupils are junior soldiers. It is 
our desire to help the young in- 
dividual to come in personal con- 
tact with Christ. Only thus can our 
work be of lasting value. 

Eight Task 

What do I miss in the Congo? 
Perhaps it is the ringing in of God's 
day in a country church on a Satur- 
day night, the fresh smell of the 
pine forest, worship in a holiness 
meeting at home in Sweden, the 
string-band song, the comradeship 
at my home corps. ... In spite of 
all the differences, however, the 
acclimatization has not been too 
difficult. I feel I am here in the 
Congo at my light task for the 
young people need Christ here as 
much as they do anywhere in the 
world.— All The World. 
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THE OPERA SINGER AND THE ARMY 



L. R. i'lovcr wrier* about lh<' story 



behind a wi-H-known hymn 



A NUMBER of interesting and m- 
•*■*■ formative books on hymns have 
been published from time to time. 
Many of them include the story 
which lies behind the writing of the 

hymn, or the tune or both. Let rviu 

add to their number by this article. 
Ada Rose was tine of a family 
of four children. The family lived 
in Highbury, London, England, not 
far from the present London head- 
quarters of the National Children":; 
Home— but before the late Dr. 
Stephenson had taken the first house 
for orphaned or neglected children. 
Early it became clear that she pos- 
sessed a potentially rich contralto 
voice, so much so that it was de- 
cided that she should apply for 
training at the Royal Academy of 
Music. She duly attended the 
academy for a voice test, and to 
her great joy and to the delight 
of her family she was accepted as 
a pupil. 

Faith In Gift 

It was soon evident that the faith 
of her parents in her gift was to be 
more than justified. Her deep con- 
tralto voice became fuller and more 
mature as a result of the training 
and of the years of disciplined prac- 
tice, with the result that at the end 
of her time at the Royal Academy 
she was awarded its gold medal, 
This was in the 1880-90 decade. The 
emancipation of women had barely 
begun. The Victorian Age was at its 
height, and the right of women 
were still restricted. A woman's 
place was in the home as a wife 
and mother, and in any case she 
should be busy at her housework 
and needlework! 

Unexpected Events 

Two events had occurred which 
were to dovetail into her life in a 
most extraordinary way, and which 
were to produce a most unexpected 
revolution. The first of these hap- 
penings was the teaming up of a 
famous composer and a lyric writer, 
now known all over the world as 
the famous partnership of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. These two men were 
to collaborate over a number of 
years in producing a succession of 
popular English comedies which 
even today draw large crowds of 
enthusiastic audiences whenever 
they are performed. Their working 
together was not a smooth-running 
arrangement; they frequently quar- 
relled, but somehow managed to 
patch things up from time to time, 
with the result that the flow of 
musical plays continued for many 
years. 

To the surprise — and possibly the 
horror — of her family, Ada Rose 
applied for an audition at the Savoy 
Theatre. A gold medallist at the 
Royal Academy of Music should 
surely be considered worthy of at 
least a voice test, she must have 
thought. And such was the case. 
The result was beyond all her ex- 
pectations. Not only was she ac- 
cepted, but she rapidly became the 
leading contralto soloist in the 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company in 
The Gondoliers and The Mikado at 
the Savoy Theatre. She had arrived, 
and was at the height of her career, 
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with a long ami bright future in 
front of her. 

It was at this phase in her highly 
successful stage appearances that 
the second event occurred. General 
William Booth had reached the con- 
clusion that there was no future for 
him and the work on which he felt 
led to concentrate, among the down- 
and-outs and the poor, while he 
remained a minister in the Metho- 
dist Church. The result was that 
he withdrew from the church arid 
branched out on his own in bis work 
among the outcasts. From this move 
sprang The Salvation Army. Their 
uniform — the bonnets of the lassies, 
which added, and still do add so 
greatly to their saintly appearance 
— the bands, the hymns, and above 
all the Gospel they preached, at- 
tracted not only considerable oppo- 
sition and, indeed, persecution, but 
also great respect. 

Chaperoned by her sister Emily, 
Ada Rose had left the Savoy 
Theatre after an evening perform- 
ance and they were wending their 
way home through the West End of 
London about midnight when Ada 
was attracted by the unusual sound 
of music at that time of night. The 
sisters soon discovered that it came 
from a Salvation Army meeting 
under a lamp-post. "Let us stay 
and listen," said Ada, moved by 
curiosity. They did so. As a result 
of that encounter both sisters ac- 
cepted a subsequent invitation to 
attend a later meeting in the Salva- 
tion Army hall. 

Accepted Invitation 

It is not known who preached 
the message; suffice it to say that, 
when an invitation was given to 
the listeners to step forward and 
kneel at the penitent-form, Ada 
Rose quietly moved out and knelt 
down. The trails of Gilbert and 
Sullivan on the one hand, and of 
General Booth on the other, had 
crossed at that particular moment, 
in that unlikely place, at that un- 
usual time: and the West End opera 
singer found Christ. 

She was led to give up her stage 
career and devote herself to singing 
the Gospel. She sang for her Lord 
under Dr. Parker at the City 
Temple, under Dr. F. B. Meyer in 
Leicester, and at many other 
churches and missions. It was 
through her sacred singing in the 
Farwig Mission at Bromley, Kent, 



that she met the man she was sub- 
sequently to marry. 

Finding her singing limited by 
the small number of suitable sacred 
solos with a real Gospel appeal, Ada 
Rose was led to compose her own. 
Soon she was singing, "I worship 
Thee, sweet will of God," "He 
touched her hand and the fever 
left her," "The world is full of 
singing ... for the glorious Lord 
has found me and there's music in 
my soul," and many others which 
she herself composed. The greatest 
favourite proved to be, "How I 
praise Thee, precious Saviour, that 
Thy love laid hold of me . . . Chan- 
nels only, blessed Master. . . ." 

She presented her husband with 
four children then suddenly, when 
they were aged from six years to 
one year old, she was attacked with 
a deadly disease and was called 
Home. 

But in many a mission hall today, 
nearly sixty years after her death, 
her hymn is still sung: 
Channels only, blessed Master, 

But with all Thy wondrous power 
Flowing through me, Thou canst use 
me 

Ev'ry day and ev'ry hour. 

Reproduced with permission from "The 
Life of Foilh." 



A DIFFICULT 
INSTRUMENT 

TMAGINE yourself in an average- 
*■ sized Army hall during the after- 
noon programme of a week-end visit 
by an average-sized band of modest 
ability which is playing, somewhat 
heavily, the average-sized popular 
selection. 

The congregation, much the same 
as all Army congregations, is in that 
uncomfortable state which generally 
follows a generous Sunday lunch, 
feeling that a brief sleep would 
"work wonders." Nevertheless, it 
listens quite critically to the playing 
and notices that the solo cornetist 
has commenced his slow, rather 
sentimental solo. 

Gradually an awareness of a 
strange, quavering sound steals 
throughout the hall and, looking 
carefully, the onlookers see that a 
"sealed-down euphonium" is playing 
with the cornet. It gives a thin, 
tremulous tone, with intonation 
painful to the delicate ear. The 



player, nearly falling off his chair 
with enthusiasm, tries his best to 
make the very ordinary part he is 
playing sound like the slow move- 
ment of a concerto. He forgets com- 
pletely that he, in common with all 
the other instruments playing, is 
only an accompaniment to the spot- 
lighted cornet. 

Those in the congregation who arc 
not brass band fans might inquire 
of their more expert acquaintances 
which instrument is accompanying 
and causing that strange sound. "Oh, 
that's a baritone!" is the reply. 

Sitting next to the euphonium (his 
mortal enemy), the baritone player 
tries hard to overcome his inferiority 
complex for, although people have 
said to him, "all parts are equally 
important" or "a good man is needed 
on a baritone," and although praise 
has been heaped upon his head- 
he feels inferior still! 

Baritone What? 

Of course, he does know that there 
is a great deal of truth in what they 
say, especially with regard to the 
importance of each part, but try to 
imagine his mortification when, on 
telling a friend that he plays a 
baritone, he is asked: "Baritone 
what?" 

Baritone players may be classified 
into three main types — (a) the bud- 
ding euphoniumist; (b) the euphon- 
ium player who realizes that he is 
past his prime; (c) the bandsman 
who is never destined to be an 
accomplished musician. Of these 
three the latter is, psychologically, 
most suited to the instrument, for 
he has no ambition to be anything 
other than a baritone player. The 
other two may be dismissed very 
briefly. One cannot get on to the 
euphonium quickly enough and the 
other views with dewy-eyed regret 
the sad day he agreed to part with 
his beloved "eupho." 

Therefore, the bandmaster has the 
choice of a good instrumentalist on 
the part for a short time, a dis- 
gruntled player (whose teeth give 
constant irritation and discomfort) 
or one who will stay on the part 
for forty years or more and is utterly 
reliable in everything except his 
technical ability. Hence that fright- 
ful tone and squirming intonation! 



SALVATION Army "drummers"— with home-mode drums— pose for tameromon In the Congo. 




Baritone Obsolete? 

Periodically the question arises as 
to the obsolescence of the baritone 
in the brass band. The orchestral 
french horn is usually suggested as 
an alternative, but I am sure that 
those who put forward this idea do 
so without too much consideration. 
It is the most difficult brass instru- 
ment to play, one of the most ex- 
pensive to purchase and has the 
wrong register entirely. To suggest 
a replacement in the shape of a 
bassoon might be as useful! 

The baritone saxhorn, invented by 
Adolphe Sax in the dark days of 
the nineteenth century, seems likely 
to stay with brass bands for many 
years. Happy is the bandmaster who 
has a good baritone player with no 
ambitions to further his claims as a 
soloist and to move to another in- 
strument. Cherish this man, flatter 
him, do all you can to keep hrm 
happy and contented, for should he 
become disconsolate, think of the 
thousands of "other" baritone tech- 
nicians who might take his place 
before another as good is found! 

The War Cry 




Salvation Army Making 
Its Mark in Italy 



Fitting Men for Life Again 



rpHE French Government has made 
-^ provision for habitual criminals 
by a punishment known as "relega- 
tion" (transportation for life). This 
sentence is always complementary 
to a chief punishment and effects 
those who have committed offences 
and who, during the interval fixed 
by law, have incurred a number of 
convictions, the sentence varying 
according to the seriousness of these 
offences. The recidivists — the men 
who have relapsed again and again 
into crime and considered difficult 
to change or deemed incorrigible — 
must be kept apart from society in 
which they constitute a perpetual 
danger. 

For a very long time, from 1852 
to 1938, the relegues served their 
sentences in French Guiana. Gather- 
ed together at a central point, St. 
Martin de-Re, they went on board the 
Martiniere en route for Cayenne. The 
road they took, in chains and guard- 
ed by police, from the prison to the 
place of embarkation is called 
"Guiana Avenue." 

In Guiana the convicts came under 
the law of doublage which forced 
men who completed their period of 
transportation to remain in the col- 
ony for a further period equal to 
their term of punishment. In most 
cases this was for the rest of their 
lives. Because of this, hardly five per 
cent of the relegues stood any chance 
of one day returning to France. Even 
those who could go back had to find 
the money for the journey. 

Important Role 

The important role played by The 
Salvation Army is well known. This 
arose out of the investigation car- 
ried out by Ensign (now Commis- 
sioner) Charles Pean between 1933 
and 1954, to improve the lot of the 
liberes (those who had worked out 
their sentences but were still in 
Guiana under the restriction of the 
law of doublage) and facilitate their 
return to France. 

Since the closing of this colonial 
prison settlement, in which act the 
Army played a determining part, the 
relegues, who comprised 1,200 of 
the 30,000 prisoners, have completed 
their sentences under much more 
humane conditions. They were dis- 
tributed among a number of penal 
establishments in France, sometimes 
to the normal prisons for long-term 
men, but more often to the special 
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centres, such as the Mauzac Peni- 
tentiary, a camp in the Midi, or the 
citadel of St. Martin-de-Re. This old 
fortress, built by Vauban in the 
seventeenth century, is situated in 
the Isle of Re on the west coast of 
France, facing the sea. There are 
550 prisoners there, but only 220 
are men from Guiana. The others 
at St, Martin have been sentenced 
to solitary confinement for a time, 
or for perpetuity, in connection with 
political crimes. 

A social service for the prisoners 
at St. Martin has been carried on 
by one of our officers for fifteen 
years. He works in close liaison 
with the prison director, visits the 
prison every day and is fully in- 
formed of the material and mental 
background of the men; he is also 
in touch with their families. It is he 
who makes arrangements for their 
welfare, who assists in procuring 
their freedom when they have 
earned it and who, with their release 
in view, seeks employment and 
accommodation for them. 

Regular Visits 

By his regular visits to the 
prisoners in their cells, as well as 
by the meetings which are held 
regularly in the prison, the social 
officer exerts a spiritual influence 
upon a large number of prisoners 
which will continue when they have 
regained their liberty. At the time 
of the Christmas celebrations a team 
of headquarters officers visits a 
number of prisons and devotes one 
weekend to St. Martin-de-Re. On 
this occasion there is a feast with a 
distribution of gifts. 

Our officer at St. Martin works 
in close association with the head- 
quarters Prison Department which 
helps in obtaining the work and 
lodging certificates which are neces- 
sary if the men are to benefit from 
their conditional liberation. Certain 
convicted men can, in fact, gain their 
hoped-for freedom when they have 
completed a good part of their sen- 
tence if they had a record of good 
conduct whilst in prison and give 
serious indications that they will 
adapt themselves to society. 

It is obvious that the man who is 
freed conditionally will remain 
under a certain amount of super- 
vision and, in most cases, he is under 
an obligation to link up again with 
the accommodation centre where he 



TCVDR several years The Salvation 
-*■ Army has unobtrusively been 
carrying out in Italy its Founder's 
belief that you cannot preach the 
Gospel to a hungry man whose feet 
are wet. 

A small and devoted band of men 
and women lias been carrying out 
charitable work among the poor and 
homeless in the larger cities of Italy 
and in the more distressed areas 
where help is most urgently needed. 
It comes as a surprise to learn how 
much the Army has accomplished 
with the slender means at its dis- 
posal. Apart from two hostels in 
Rome where homeless men and 
women are housed and fed for 30 
cents a day, if they have it, there 
are other centres of help in southern 
Italy and Sicily. Two summer 
camps, one in the mountains of 
the north and one on the island of 
Ischia, provide a free holiday for 
about 300 poor or orphaned chil- 
dren. 

There is also an hotel in Rome 
run by The Salvation Army where 
university students can live and 
meet their friends for the payment 
of less than $3 a day. 

Without Publicity 

Gradually and without publicity 
— one never hears the thump of the 
drum, the blare of the brass band, 
or the rattle of the collecting box, 
familiar sounds in North America 
and B r i t a i n — this organization, 
which takes no account of religion 
or race, and offers its help on the 
criterion of urgency of the human 



need, ha.s won respect from local 
authorities. 

Its work recently came more 
prominently to the notice of a wider 
public and won a measure of grati- 
tude from the Government and from 
the people concerned. For it was 
The Salvation Army which was the 
first civilian organization in the field 
at the site of the tragic dam dis- 
aster at Longarone. It supplied four 
tons of food and clothing for 
survivors. 

Years of hard work and stretch- 
ing of its inadequate funds have 
elevated the Esercito della Salvezza 
to a position of importance among 
charitable organizations from abroad 
operating in Italy. This achieve- 
ment now has been publicly recog- 
nized with the formation of a public 
advisory board. 

United States Ambassador in 
Rome, Frederich Rheinhardt, is 
president and five other ambassadors 
of European countries and promi- 
nent Italian and foreign residents 
have become members. 

The board will study how the 
valuable work of The Salvation 
Army can be continued and ex- 
panded and co-ordinated with the 
work of other foreign charitable or- 
ganizations operating in Italy. More 
important, the board will seek ways 
and the means to provide more 
regular financing which would re- 
lieve the Army of its present con- 
stant money worries. The fact that 
such a board has been created 
means the Esercito della Salvezza 
has at last won an official nod of 
approval from Italian officials. 



was admitted and he can benefit 
from the help offered by an after- 
care committee. 

The prison home at Radepont, 
which occupies a fine property in 
the rich province of Normandy, ac- 
commodates sixty former relegues. 
The big house contains the offices, 
dining room, dormitories, workshops, 
reading room and meeting hall. It is 
surrounded by a large estate. Some 
of it is forested, part is under culti- 
vation and the rest is used for stock- 
raising. 

The men who are placed in the 
Army's keeping, work under the 
supervision of a number of officers 
and local officers at tree-felling and 
wood cutting, tilling the soil, tending 
the gardens, looking after the ani- 
mals and other farm tasks. An up- 
to-date cowshed for forty cows has 
recently been built and the poultry 
contains several hundred good qual- 
ity hens. The workshops for basket- 
making, carpentry and agricultural 
machinery also employ a large num- 
ber of men. 

During their stay at Radepont 
these men are followed up by our 
officers with a view to their re- 
habilitation in normal society when 
they eventually go free. Every Sun- 
day morning they can attend of their 
own volition the meeting led by one 
of the officers in the attractive little 
meeting hall. In this way many have 
gained a real Christian experience, 
but in saying this one must not 
give the impression that this work 



is otherwise than difficult and some- 
times thankless. 

To study the prison records of 
the men is not a very edifying occu- 
pation. Among them are alcoholics 
who have been driven by drink to 
commit murder. Most of them have 
many convictions for theft, swind- 
ling and breach of trust. Some are 
vagrants who, although their in- 
numerable offences have all been 
petty ones, have none the less be- 
come relegues. The only men not 
admitted at Radepont are those con- 
victed for serious moral offences. 

It happens that some men take 
advantage of their relative freedom 
to commit another offence and, even 
though it is only a minor one, they 
are imprisoned again. In most cases 
results are satisfactory. A total 
change in an individual is rather 
rare, but they live in a healthy, 
wholesome way in conditions fav- 
ourable to their reinstatement in 
normal life if they themselves agree 
to make the necessary effort. 

In wrestling with this problem of 
the relegues, this substratum of the 
penal world, The Salvation Army 
has given its special attention to a 
category of former prisoners who 
are the most difficult to rehabilitate. 
Yet the Army is aware that in this 
it is accomplishing its purpose in 
giving a chance to men who are 
often regarded with despair but 
who remain all the same, in spite of 
everything, the objects of divine 
hope. — All the World 
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Where Did You Get That Name? 



EVER hear of a bottle-cap sales- 
man named King C. Gillette? 
He is only one of many men whose 
names today are famous while the 
individuals themselves are largely 
forgotten. Some of these famous 
names have even lost their capital 
letters: Charles Macintosh, whose 
invention, the mackintosh, you may 
have worn; John McAdam, who 
introduced the macadam road, and 
the brothers Kliegl, who gave the 
world the klieg light. 

You may have used a Bunsen 
burner, ridden a Diesel-engine- 
powered train, bought tires made of 
Goodyear rubber — but who were 
the men behind the names? 

In some cases, they were fascinat- 
ing individuals. John McAdam left 
Scotland in 1770 at age fourteen to 
work for a merchant uncle in New 
York City, and went home a rich 
man just thirteen years later! De- 
ciding that British roads needed im- 
provement, he carried through — at 
his own expense and in the face 
of great opposition — a series of ex- 
periments based on his idea that 
roadways should be made of layers 
of small stones. By the time he died 
in 1836, the macadam road had al- 
ready started its journey around the 
world. 

Travelling Salesman 

Charles Goodyear, by contrast, 
made his major contribution in the 
midst of the direst poverty. He was 
actually in jail for debt when he 
began the series of experiments 
that was to lead to the development 
of the vulcanization process for 
rubber in 1839. Poverty forced him 
to sell his patent rights for a frac- 
tion of their worth, and he spent 
his last years in Europe building 
up a rubber business there. 

Travelling salesman King C. Gil- 
lette was in his fortieth year when 
he conceived the notion of a razor 
with disposable blades. But for 
years before that he had been seek- 
ing the idea that would make his 
fortune. He knew it had to be a 
particular sort of item: one that 
people would use, throw away, and 
buy again— just as they did with 
the cork-lined tin bottle cap he 
sold. 

"I applied the thought to every 
material need," he wrote later, "but 
nothing came of it till the summer 
of 1895," when he stood before the 
bathroom mirror with a hopelessly 
dull razor in his hand. Though "I 
saw it all in a moment," long years 
of experimentation followed until 
he was able to form a company and 
start manufacturing. The first ad- 
vertisement for the new product ran 
in 1903, offering a complete money- 
back guarantee and that year the 
firm sold exactly fifty-one razors 
and 168 blades! Sixty-plus years 
later the daily production in Gil- 
lette's Boston plant alone totals 
twelve million blades of all kinds. 

Being determined, as Gillette was, 
to produce a good idea "if it kills 



me" is sometimes more than a figure 
of speech — engineering student 
Rudolf Diesel was actually almost 
killed when he tried to start his 
first model engine, built in 1892. But 
by 1897 he had constructed a suc- 
cessful engine, and within a few 
years, thousands of Diesel engines 
were in use. Diesel did not live to 
see its possibilities fully exploited 
before his life came to a weird and 
tragic end: on the night of Septem- 
ber 29, 1913, he fell off the Antwerp- 
Harwich mail steamer and drowned 
in the English Channel. 

Another German scientist was one 
of the leading chemists of his day; 
in a long lifetime (1811-99) he 
evolved a method of gas analysis, 
discovered the elements cesium and 
rubidium, invented an electric cell 
and did important work in photo- 
chemistry. But although the public 
has long forgotten Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen, generations of high school 
and college chemistry students have 
used his Bunsen burner, invented 
in 1855. 

The even more widely used 
mackintosh was the brainstorm of 
another chemist, Scotsman Charles 
Macintosh. Faced with the sticky 
problem of finding new uses for 
naphtha, a by-product of tar, he 
cemented two thicknesses of india 
rubber with naptha. The water- 
proof fabric he created was patented 
in 1823, but few of the people he 
has protected from the elements 
associate Charles Macintosh with 
the famous coat, or know that he 
was also responsible for important 
improvement in the manufacture of 
dyes, bleaching powder and steel. 

Light for Millions 

A man who brought light to mil- 
lions was John Kliegl, a Bavarian 
immigrant boy, who first worked 
as a locksmith in this country while 
studying electricity in a night 
school. Before inventing the klieg 
light in 1911, John and his brother 
Anton had become known for the 
special lighting with which they 
produced novel theatrical effects: 
snowstorms, waterfalls, clouds, even 
rising fire with smoke. Kliegl 
Brothers, now under the leadership 
of John's son, Herbert, is still one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
stage and architectural lighting and 
control systems. 

Many famous inventions are 
housed in the Smithsonian Institute 
— but how many people know any- 
thing about its founder, James 
Smithson? Surprisingly, this bene- 
factor of the American people was a 
French-born Englishman. After be- 
coming known as a scientist in his 
own country, he willed his fortune 
to the United States— for the estab- 
lishment of an institute for the 
"increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men." It took ten years of 
debate before congress decided to 
accept the gift — but in 1846 the 
Smithsonian was established by act 
of Congress. 



A LAKE FULL 
OF TROUBLE 



(RIGHT) Driver braces himself ogainsf 
impact as car plunges inlet lake In a 
carefully-controlled experiment. (BELOW) 
While the vehicle floats half submerged, 
the driver moves to the rear where air 
pocket normally forms. 








*\K ANY of the 400 North Americans 
-"-*■ who are trapped and drowned 
each year when their cars accident- 
ally plunge into lakes or rivers die 
needlessly. 

That's the report from Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, safety spec- 
ialists who have purposely driven 
cars over embankments into deep 
water in recent safe driving experi- 
ments. 

The researchers emerged all wet, 
but their findings aren't. In a test 
which revealed many of the same 
basic safety principles as those pro- 
duced in a study by Indiana Uni- 
versity and the American Red Cross, 
Aetna Life came up with several 
lifesaving methods of escape if vic- 
tims can overcome their biggest 
enemy — panic. 

Before you can escape from a 
submerged vehicle you must survive 
the plunge from land into water 
without disabling injury. Safety 
belts will increase your chances. If 
you don't have a belt, brace yourself 
in a crouched position with your 
head below the top of the front 
seat for protection from flying glass 
and debris. This is important be- 
cause the windshield will probably 
shatter in a drop of five feet or 
more. 

Once a car hits the water it will 
usually remain afloat for up to 
three minutes if it's a regular-sized 
sedan, slightly longer if it's a com- 
pact model. Best means of escape 
is through an open window before 
the vehicle submerges. 

Passengers physically unable to 
get out by this method often panic 
when they find the doors jammed 



shut by water pressure as the car 
sinks. 

By waiting until the car interior 
nearly fills with water, you can 
open the doors easily, barring struc- 
tural damage, because pressure will 
then be equalized. Thus, the water 
that comes swirling into a sinking 
vehicle may become, in effect, the 
key to escape. 

When necessary to wait to open 
the doors, look for the air pocket 
which generally will form in the 
highest position inside the car. Since 
most American-made cars have the 
engine in front, they will usually 
sink front first and the air pocket 
will be near the roof in the rear. 
Use of the air pocket does have 
its risks. The trapped air bubble may 
be pushed into the trunk if the car 
sinks front first. Or, if the car hap- 
pens to sink bottom up — a possibil- 
ity in deep water — the air pocket 
may escape and very little air will 
be left. Thus, safety specialists ad- 
vise that escape through a window 
be sought as soon as possible. 

Before leaving the submerged 
car, take a deep breath, then exhale 
slowly in your ascent to the sur- 
face. Otherwise, the compressed air 
inhaled in the air pocket will ex- 
pand internally as you rise, damag- 
ing the lungs and possibly causing 
paralysis or death. 

If you drive safely, chances are 
you'll never find yourself suddenly 
off the road and into a lakeful of 
trouble. But if it does happen you 
can probably escape if you react 
calmly, quickly and correctly. Keep 
your head and your car won't be- 
come your coffin. 



AFTER floallng for about four minutes, the car begins to sink front first. 
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THE COMPANY OF WRITERS 



in lii!)5, William 



THE PROVINCIAL COMMANDER and Mrs. Colonel George Higgins, of Newfoundland, during 

a recent furlough in England, were reunited with their family. Captain Miriam Higgini, of 

National Headquarters, London, It al the left and on the right are Caplaln and Mrs. Gilbert 

Haywood, on homeland furlough from Africa. (Mn. Haywood is another daughter.) 



MISSINC^ PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will assist in the 
search for missing relatives. Please read 
the list below, and if you know the 
present address of any person listed, or 
any information which will be helpful in 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your envelope 
"inquiry." 

ALLDRITT, Mrs. Agnes (nee Kennedy). 
Elderly. Widow. Has 2 sons, Robert 
BKisd 3S, and David 31. Lute husband was 
physical dlrei/tor at YMCA, Winnipeg. 
Cousin inquiring. 18-55!) 

ANDERSON, Louis (Paddy). Aged about 
77. Norwegian. Miner. Has worked in 
Brewiey Mines, Timmlna, Ont. Inquirer 
in Edmonton, Alta. 18-546 

BICKERTON, John Chester. Horn March 
15/1014 »t Glace Buy. M.S. Singlo at last 
contact. I-ast heard from 5 year« ago In 
New Zealand. Thought to have returned 
to Canada, may he In B.C. Sister in- 
UiiiriiiK. 1S-T.43 

CALLAN, Annie May, nee Friesen. Born 
April SSyifll* at Saskatoon. 5"4' - , slim, rod 
hair. Ijiat heard Irom In 1B61 at Wald- 
heim, Sask. Sister wishes to locate. 

IS -334 
Clark, Stanley William Duboch. HoiBht 
about f>'6", red hair. Has heen In Cana- 
dian Army 05612 Private, R.C. Engineers 
(stonemason). Daughter inquiring-. 1S-C64 
FUTTER Herman Leonard. Horn May 
16/1920 at Cardiff, Wales. Has been Cap- 
tain in Canadian Army. Has worked fur 
Poole Construction Co. Fort Kt. John, 
B.C. May be in Edmonton, Alta. Last 
heard from in 1855. Mother wishes to 
locate. 18-56* 

GECIENE, Ola. Lithuanian. I-aHt heard 
from In l'j'6 in Ville-Emard, Montreal. 
Slater inquiring. 1S-533 

GILLAM, Iris Elsie, nee Drew. Born 
January 20/1914 In England, Husband 
Leonard, children Pauline aged 23 anil 
Maurice 20. I^ast heard from In 1063 in 
Toronto. Sister in New Zealand anxious. 

18-552 
GUSS1NGER, Ferdinand. Born 1S90 in 
Odessa, Uussia. Also Nikolaus BITZ. 
Came to Canada In 1912. Last heard from 
in 1023. Sister imiuiriitj,'. 18-535 

HANSEN, Miss Jytte. Born December 
1/11*37 In Copenhagen, Denmark. Came to 
Canada in Jan 1961. Has worked at 
Calgary General Hospital. Last known 
to be with her aunt and uncle, Agnes and 
ileriiardt Kehultz at Cabe Creek, Yukon. 
Mother anxious. 18-542 

HOGG, Augusta, nee Georoe. Born April 
1906 at Hamilton, Scotland, daughter of 
Thomas and Annie George. Husband 
Thomas Hog*,'- Came to Canada In 1929. 
Sister inquiring 18-561 

HUNT, William. Acre GO to 65. Believed 
married to Velmu, Adell Shaw. Daughter 
Melva Beryl horn at Saskatoon Sept. 
U3/ID29. Daughter Inquiring. 18-545 

JOHNSON, Mr. Knut. Born Sept. 12/1883 
in Norway. Single. Has heen employed 
In forest work. Last heard from in 1951 
in Young, Sask. Brother inquiring. 1S-550 
LIGHTBURN, Rose Marie. Horn June 
30/1940 at Biggar, Sask. B'll", heavy 
build. Last heard from in 1959 at Sask- 
atoon. Puttier ill. Sister-in-law inquiring. 

18-554 
LUKSTEIN, Reinhold. Born June 23/1893 
in Ukraine. Of German family. Son of 
August and Amelia Lang Luksteln, Last 
heard from In 1914 at work camp in 
Ontario. Sister Christine Inquiring. 1S-560 
MRUGALSKI, Stanislaw. Born April 
1/1321 In Poland. Last heard from in 1951 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario. Brother Inllol- 
land anxious. Inquirer In Canada 18-555 
NICHOLSON, Mrs. Thomas, nee Cath- 
erine Donoohue. Born April 7/1915 In Ire- 
land. Last heard from in 1961 in Toronto. 
Inquirer visiting New York from Eire. 

18-577 
PAASILA, Children of Ruusa and Otto. 
Mrs. Ruusa Paasila nee Pastala, born 
March 30/1906, died March 9/1948. Last 
known address Hearst, Ont. Slater of 
Mrs. Paasila Inquiring. 18-551 

POWORS, Mary, nee Forlansky. Born 
Sept 1/1 898 in Poland. 5'3", heavy build. 
Talks to herself. Docs domestic or rest- 
aurant work. Last heard of In 19G0 In 
Windsor, Ont. Daughter Inquiring. 18-544 
PRESCOTT, Jessie May. Born May 
13/lDOi) In Plumstead, London, England. 
Daughter of Arthur Prescott. Came to 
Canada with parents about 1914. Re- 
quired in connection with estate. Cousin 
Inquiring. 18-503 

WOODSWORTH, James. Born March 
11/1946 at Kelowna. B.C. Student. 5'9", 
sturdy build, light brown hair. Left homo 
at Westbank, B.C. on March 9/1954. 
Parents very anxious. 18-553 



Dandelion Lessons 

WHO ever dreamed that a dande- 
lion could preach or teach? But 
with a lawn or a bunch of grass for 
a pulpit, it can! 

The dandelion's circumstances do 
not "get it down" — but rather, they 
"get it up." This brave little flower 
may be just above the closely- 
clipped lawn; or again, the blooms 
may be seen reflecting the sun. It 
persists in rising above its surround- 
ings and everywhere its sunny face 
may have been pushed upward on 
strong stems a foot or more in 
length, reaching above some long 
surrounding grass. 

Do our circumstances when they 
are against us "get us down," or 
do they "get us up"— closer to God? 
The letter was Paul's experience so 
that he "rejoiced in tribulations and 
necessities." God's grace was suf- 
ficient! 

Every adversity, by God's grace, 
can be a pulpit from which to pro- 
claim God's goodness and power. 
—J. W. Mellick 



OKV. summer clay ir 
Btitilh, Founder of The Salva- 
tion Army, gathered in council some 
fifty or sixty members of the 
Writers' Company, one of the organ- 
isation's i;,.'\v departures with 
"doubtless a mighty future before 
it." his representative group of the 
principal contributors to Tlu: War 
Cnj had gathered, it was reported, 
to listen to burning words of counsel 
that would "prove invaluable to our 
literary comrades till over the 
world.' and helpful in laying a sound 
foundation to what is daily be- 
coming a more and more important 
department of Army warfare." 

The Founder's theme for his ad- 
dress was "Powerful Writing." In it 
he raised standards, formulated 
ideals and set clearly before editors 
and contributors the spiritual pur- 
pose of The War Cry and all other 
Salvation Army publications. 

"The kind of writing that The 
Salvation Army needs,' said Wil- 
liam Booth, "must treat of salvation 
themes-— topics that are calculated 
to improve, to benefit, to stimulate, 
to urge forward men and women 
who have started on the path of sal- 
vation and the path of labour for 
the salvation of others." 

In the first issue of "The Salva- 
tionist," formerly The Christian 
Mission Magazine, and, in 1880, The 
War Cry, the Founder had written: 
"In deed and truth has not our 
paper always been an exponent, ad- 
vocate and record of salvation?" In- 
corporated into the organization's 
regulations for editors and writers 
is the clause: "The War Cry should 
be a means of bringing about the 
salvation of the unsaved — an evan- 
gelistic purpose which must ever be 
kept in view." 

Eighty years after it first received 
its militant, evangelistic name, The 
War Cry maintains the spiritual 
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Customer-friend: 

Summer holidays will soon be a memory, and you will be returning to your 
duties at the corps looking forward, we trust, to a happy and profitable fall and 
winter programme of activities. In this connection the Salvation Army Trade De- 
partment stands ready to try to meet all your requirements, whether it be in the 
senior corps, the young people's corps or any of the many sections of the corps' 
programme. Would you please let us serve you? We will spare no effort to 
make you o pleased and sotisfied customer. 

We await either your order or enquiry. Might we remind you that Rally 
Day will soon be upon us? 

A. CAtVERT (tt.-Colonel) 

Trade Secretory 
RALLY DAY SUPPLIES 

Rally Day Ribbons (led satin with gold lettering) doi. 

Promotion certificates 

Promotion day cards doz. 

Rally Day postcards — variety Hoi. 

Rally Day tags doz. 

Welcome buttons doz. 

Welcome button with ribbon 

Programme folders 

Absentee, Invitation, Get Well and Birthday cards doz. 

Rally Day programme book (Sl2 Standard) 

Some corps and church Sunday schools send a special Invitation 

to each home for Rally Day, promising a small gift to each child 

attending Sunday school that day. 

ruler with Scripture Text doz. .84 

(per 100 6.50 

plastic rulers — variety of colours 

Pencils with Scripture text doz. .70 

Pencils with Scripture text and Welcome doz. .70 

Pencils with Scripture text and Happy Birthday doz. .70 

Pencils with Scripture text and Rally Day 

Bookmarks — Favourite Bible readings. Books of the Bible, the Beatitudes 

Twenty-third Psalm, The Lord's Prayer, Ten Commandments 26 doz. 

Bookmarks — laminated _ 35 doz. 

Bookmarks — "Be Ye Kind One to Another" 03 each 
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.06 each 
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.06 each 
.06 each 
.06 each 



Bookmarks — silk 
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.1 1 each 



The Shepherd's Psalm, Life of Christ, 

The Beatitudes .11 each 
Mo,loe5 07 each 
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.08 each 
.10 each 



Mottoes 12 each 

Mo,,oes 15 each 

Booklels — Wards of Jesus, Favourite Psalms, Twelve Disciples, Ten 
Commandments, Parables of Jesus, Favourite Bible Verses, 

Miracles of Jesus 07 each 

Orders of over $15.00 ore sent prepaid. Please include postage 
costs for orders under $15.00 if payment accompanies order. 
PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE AT ANY TIME 



standard set at its inception. Read 
in homes, in hospital wards, in 
libraries and in saloons by men and 
women running from the depths to 
the heights of the social scale, its 
aim is still to bless, inspire, convict 
and point to the source of redemp- 
tion. 



Summer Increases 

DESPITE the interruptions of holi- 
days, summer camps and other 
summer activities, some officers have 
been able to make substantial in- 
creases in their weekly WAR CRY 
order. The following corps are to 
be commended for their effort: 

East London (Captain and Mrs. 

Clarence Bradley) 300-350 

Port Colborne 230-330 

Petrolia 80-280 

Wlarton 225-275 

Windsor Citadel [Ma|or and Mrs. 

Cyril Gillingham) 210-240 

Trenton (Captain and Mrs. James 

Johnson) 160-170 

Flin Flon (Captain and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hansen) 150-165 

Rldgetown (Envoy and Mrs. Cars- 
well) 110-160 

Kemptvllle (Captain Donnarine 
Perry and Lieutenant Donna 
Wardell) 125-160 

Kingsvllle (Lieutenant Edith Fisher) 100-150 

Lunenburg (Captain Jean Welch) 125-150 

Ingersoll (Captain and Mrs. Irving 

Hann) 1 1 5-125 

Victoria Harbour Light (Captain 

and Mrs. Austin Millar) 105-110 

Elliot take (Envoy and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Bowles) 60-100 

Haliburton (Aux. -Captain and Mrs. 

James Waywell) 75-100 

Winnipeg Harbour Light (Major 

and Mrs. Wililam Shaver) 75-100 

Fenelon Falls (Brigadier and Mrs. 

William Stanley) 50- 65 

West Saint John (Lieutenant Gil- 
bert St. Onge) 65- 65 

Casllegar (Captain and Mrs. God- 
frey Newton) 40- 60 

Birchy Bay (Captain and Mrs. 

Bramwell Foole) 23- 24 

Carmanville South (Captain and 

Mrs. Arnold Caruk) 8- 9 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

MARRIAGE— 

Lieutenant Douglas Hiltz, out of North 
Toronto, Ontario, on June 24, 1962, 
and now stationed at Strathroy, On- 
tario, to Lieutenant Betty Luxton, out of 
Guelph, Ontario, on June 23, 1963, 
and last stationed at Western Ontario 
Division (Special Work], at Guelph, 
Ontario, on July 25, 1964, by Lt.- 
Colonel Carl Hiltz. 

COMING EVENTS 

Commissioner and Mrs. E. Wickberg 

Territorial Headquarters: Mon Aug 24 
Toronto Temple: Tues Aug 25 (Welcome 
Meeting and Public Installation of Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Grlnsted) 

Commissioner and Mrs. E. Grinsted 

Toronto Temple: Tues Aug 25 (Welcome 

Meeting) 

Toronto Training College: Wed Aug 26 

(Brengle Institute) 

Danforth: Sun Aug 30 (a.m.) 

Earlscourt: Sun Aug 30 (p.m.) 

Hamilton: Fri Sept 11 (Southern Ontario 

Division Welcome) 

Colonel and Mrs. H. G. Wallace 

Montreal: Tues Aug 18 (Opening Catherine 

Booth Hospital Wing) 

Toronto Temple: Tues Aug 25 (Welcome 

for Commissioner and Mrs. Edgar Grinsted) 

Toronto Training College: Wed Aug 26 

(Brengle Institute) 

Danforth: Sun Aug 30 (a.m.) 

Earlscourt: Sun Aug 30 (p.m.) 

Kitchener: Thurs Sept 3 (Opening Men's 

Social Service Centre) 

Hamilton: Fri Sept 1 1 

Colonel and Mrs. Hlgglns: Blomidon Camp, 

Sun Aug 16 (a.m.); Stephenvllls, Sun Aug 

16 (p.m.)j St. John's Temple, Sat-Sun Aug 

22-23 

Lt.-Colonel A. Calvert: Willowdale, Sun Aug 

16 
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The War Cry 



AT the final rehearsal for an or- 
■**• chestra concert a little old man 
sat near the last row, almost hidden 
in a corner behind other players. 
He loved the music and his heart 
swelled as the majestic harmonies 
filled the air. 

The violins thrilled him with 
their sweetness, and the heavy 
stringed instruments satisfied his 
sense of gratitude as the mighty 
crescendos rose in response to the 
conductor's signal. Suddenly, his 
own little piccolo seemed insignifi- 
cant and unnecesary. Its small, 
shrill voice offended him because 
it seemed to add neither sweetness 
nor grandeur to the music. If only 
he could play a trumpet or a violin 
he felt that could add the inspira- 
tion of his soul to the music and 
thus render a service worthy of the 
great composer. 

Missing Piccolo 

But a piccolo — why, no one even 
knew he was there! He hardly 
realized that while indulging in dis- 
content, he had stopped playing. 

Then, with an imperious wave of 
his baton, the conductor stopped the 
orchestra in the midst of one of 
its grandest bursts of harmony. 

"Where is the piccolo?" the con- 
ductor demanded. "I cannot go on 
with this piece of music without 
the piccolo!" 

The old man turned cold and 
then hot, his eyes swam in a mist 
as the whole orchestra seemed to 
melt away and he saw only the 
conductor looking straight at him. 
He realized that the wonderful 
music was spoiled because his 
piping piccolo had stopped. 

This story reminds me of the 
parable of the talents which Jesus 
told to a group of listeners on 
Mount Olivet. The first part of 
the parable reads like this: 

"For the Kingdom of Heaven is 
as a man travelling into a far 
country, who called his own ser- 
vants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

"And unto one he gave five 
talents, to another two, and to an- 
other one; to every man according 
to his several ability; and straight- 
way took his journey. 

Traded Talents 

"Then he that had received the 
five talents went and traded with 
the same, and made them other 
five talents. 

"And likewise he that had re- 
ceived two, he also gained other 
two." 

Before talking about the unprofit- 
able servant let us consider some 
people who are richly endowed with 
"talents" of intellect and skill. In 
this group belong statesmen, doc- 
tors, scientists, ministers, teachers 
and so forth, people whom we 
regard as being more clever and 
proficient than most of us. 

The Bible includes the histories 
of such great men — Moses the liber- 
ator, Samuel the counsellor, David 
the King; and in the New Testa- 
ment we may read of Peter and 
Paul, who did so much to establish 
our Christian Church. Subsequent 
history is rich with examples. 

There is a great need for "five- 
talent" and "two-talent" men today. 
But the great majority of us are 
only "one-talent" folk. We wish 
with all our hearts that we per- 



Inferiority 



By Dora Hampton Fletcher 



sonally could do something impor- 
tant to improve the state of the 
world. We worry about false cults 
and war, poverty and famine, cor- 
ruption in high places and sin rag- 
ing all around us. Yet many of us 
feel there is nothing we can do to 
help the situation, and that we have 
neither the ability nor the means. 

The third servant in Jesus' par- 
able must have felt something like 
that because we are told "he that 
had received one talent went and 
digged in the earth, and hid his 
lord's money." 

Too many of us are doing just 
what that lazy servant did. Because 
we cannot do something spectacular, 
we sit back and do nothing at all. 
That is what happened to the little 
piccolo player in the story. For a 



she could do was to testify to the 
healing power of a man of God in 
her own land. This she did, and 
through her testimony her master 
was made whole. Through the years 
this little "one-talent" girl has be- 
come an inspiration to speak a word 
in season. 

We may read in the New Testa- 
ment about a poor widow who 
threw two mites — a half a cent— 
into the Temple treasury. Jesus, 
watching, had no praise for those 
who contributed large gifts from 
their abundance, but she who had 
little to give, and who gave it 
willingly, won His approval. 

Another beautiful story tells of 
a young lad who went to hear 
Jesus preach. Being a normal boy, 
he had thought to take some lunch 




few brief moments he "buried his 
talent." 

But remember, he was missed! His 
part was needed, and he "let down" 
both the conductor and the orches- 
tra because he did not recognize 
the importance of it. 

The Bible, besides relating the 
deeds of great men, gives promi- 
nence to several incidents involving 
simple people who were prepared to 
"play their part." One of my 
favourites is the story of the little 
Israelite maid who had been taken 
captive into a heathen land. She 
was separated from her home, her 
family and her friends, but not from 
her religion. As a slave in the 
home of Naaman, captain of the 
king's host, she heard that her 
master was sick with leprosy. She 
herself had no power to heal. All 



with him. When Jesus had finished 
speaking and the vast crowd be- 
came restless from hunger, this 
little boy gave up his lunch to 
Jesus. That lunch was used to feed 
five thousand people. 

Perhaps you would like a more 
up-to-date example. Recently I had 
the privilege of standing by the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Westminster Abbey, and reading 
the eloquent inscription: 

"Beneath this stone rests the body 
of a British warrior — unknown by 
name or rank. Brought from France 
to lie among the most illustrious of 
the land." By the law of averages, 
it is more than probable that he 
was a one-talent soldier, but he 
is considered of equal importance 
to the five-talent men among whom 
he lies. 



To he even more up-to-date, a 
woman, recently widowed, recalls 
that so many people .said: "If tht.'n* 
is anything I can do, let me know." 
But a few did not bother to a;;k 
what they could do; they went 
ahead and did something — a cooked 
ham was delivered by one, a cake 
and salad by another, and still an- 
other came right into the home 
and took over the preparation of the 
meals and washed the dishes during 
those first sad but busy days. 

Even though our ability is limited 
and we regard ourselves as one- 
talented people, nevertheless we 
can do our part building a better 
world. There are so many of us 
that our combined efforts put to 
worthy use could greatly influence 
the trend of world affairs. 

Recognize Opportunities 

Of course, it is unlikely that our 
names will ever make headlines. 
We do not know the name of the 
Israelite maid, the poor widow who 
cast in her mite, the little boy, the 
honoured soldier, but they are all 
people of importance, people who 
recognized the opportunity for ser- 
vice and did not scorn it because 
their ability was small. 

Perhaps you have heard of the 
Christopher movement, which has 
as its motto: "It is better to light 
one candle than to curse the dark- 
ness." This movement has no mem- 
bership, no meetings, no dues, no 
solicitations, yet more than seven 
hundred thousand people from all 
walks of life have declared openly 
that they have adopted its prin- 
ciples and are "lighting candles" — 
in their homes, in their communities 
and in their places of business. The 
candle you light may be small and 
the flame flickering, but remember 
that the person who lights his 
candle from your flame may possess 
the talents you wish you had, so 
that together you will do great 
things. 

In the parable of the good Samar- 
itan, the priest and the Levite prob- 
ably felt as sorry for the injured 
and robbed man on the side of the 
road as you do for your sick neigh- 
bour. But their sympathy did not 
heal his wounds. It was the posi- 
tive action of the good Samaritan 
that helped him. 

Do Something 

Jesus has no patience with those 
who bemoan their inability to join 
in the fight for a better world. He 
said, "Take therefore the talent 
from him . . . cast him into outer 
darkness." 

Accept the task that lies near at 
hand. Do something, whether it be 
teaching a Sunday school class, 
visiting the sick, singing in the 
choir, speaking or writing a word 
of cheer. Perhaps all you can do is 
household work. Then help in the 
church kitchen, or give a neighbour 
a helping hand. Perhaps you are 
good with children. Then lend your 
assistance to one of the many 
worthy children's groups, for surely 
there is no greater contribution to 
the good of the world than to guide 
children into paths of righteousness. 

Use your talent! Light your 
candle! "Neglect not the gift that 
is in you" so that some day you 
may hear your Lord say: "Well 
done, thou good and faithful 
servant." 
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THE HELPING HAND IN ACTION 

MISS O. was referred to The Sal- 
vation Army from the Army's 
receiving home where she had 
stayed overnight. She had come to 
Toronto to stay with her sister, but 
found conditions so bad that she 
was unable to stay there. She 
wished to return home, but had not 
sufficient money for the full fare to 
the east. She was given assistance 
to cover the balance of the cost of 
her ticket and meals on the train. 

• * • 

MRS. G. was separated from her 
husband and worked to support her 
children. She had just finished get- 
ting some of her rooms ready to 
rent and was expecting a tenant the 
next week when they had a fire and 
had to move out. The Red Cross 
arranged accommodation for them 
overnight and they found an apart- 
ment. Most of the furnishings were 
usable except the kitchen articles. 
The Army arranged to supply a 
table, chairs and other things 
needed. 

* • * 

A WOMAN whose husband was 
soon coming home from the hospital 
had been cooking on a borrowed 
electric plate, but the owner wanted 
it back. Feeling that her husband 
would need good meals she asked 
the Army for a stove. The request 
was happily granted. 




THE WORLD DAY 
OF PRAYER 1964 

TNCREASED attendances and 
•*■ larger offerings is the encourag- 
ing news gleaned from reports re- 
ceived from across Canada on the 
World Day of Prayer. No fewer 
than 275,046 copies of the service 
were mailed from the office and 
$71,998 was received in remittances. 
Again this year faithful volunteers 
manned the office five days a week 
for ten weeks. 

The number of races and denomi- 
nations sharing in services continues 
to increase, especially in the west, 
where ten or twelve of the latter 
were reported. In several commun- 
ities women from the Roman Catho- 
lic church shared in observances, 
sometimes in their own group by 
using our services, sometimes send- 
ing an offering. Parents continue to 
join in youth and children's services. 

There were many enthusiastic 
comments about the participation of 
younger folk. Often they "sponsor" 
the service, or supply the music, act 
as ushers and man the nurseries to 
enable young mothers to attend. 

Committees arranged for services 
in such institutions as homes for un- 
married mothers, a girls' reforma- 
tory, a prison farm, hospital and 
senior citizens' homes and nursing 
homes. Following one service in a 
senior citizens' home the residents 
requested a weekly religious service, 
new ministers take turns in con- 
ducting a service. 



LEAGUE OF MERCY 
workers visit Mfi. 
Hall, a patient in the 
Mount Hamilton 
Hoipital, n I a rl 0. 
Visitors are Mrs. K. 
Powell (left), Mrs. L. 
Taylor (second right) 
and Mrs. M. Ravi]] 
(right). 



ALBERTA HOME 
LEAGUE CAMP 

A RECORD attendance of home 
leaguers gathered at Pine Lake 
Camp in sunny Alberta for the an- 
nual camp. Each delegate wore a 
name-plate in the form of a white 
cowboy hat. These were made by 
the Calgary Sunset Lodge leaguers. 

The Calgary city leagues, under 
the direction of Sirs. Major Fred 
Waller, had their part of the evening 
well-planned. A period of games fol- 
lowed and a lively "sing along" 
was led by Mrs. White, of Calgary 
Citadel. The panoramic review of 
home leagues by audio visual help- 
ed all to get to know better the 
Canadian Home Leagues and the 
Territorial Home League Secretary, 
Lt.-Colonel Ethel Burnell. 

The interest of the women was 
held with a varied programme 
around the camp theme, "A Galaxy 
of Arts." Devotional periods em- 
phasized the "Art of Living a Christ- 
Life." One of the highlights of the 
camp was the Bible message 
brought by Lt.-Colonel Burnell, on 
"The Noblest Art." Blessing was de- 
rived from her messages for devo- 
tions and vespers throughout the 
camp. 

Other devotional periods were led 
by Mrs. Major G. Clarke, Mrs. Cap- 



tain H. MacDonald, and Major V. 
Davis. Brigadier A. Sharp, Home 
League Secretary for Hillhurst 
Corp;, al.so brought a helpful Bible 
menage and Brigadier Grace Ro- 
binson tit) led in a sharing period. 
The vocal solos of Mrs. G. Rhodes, 
Home League Secretary Mrs, O. Jol- 
Iiffe and Home League Secretary 
Mr.-i. Foley were much enjoyed. 
The music of the Pine Lake Melo- 
daires, combining strings from Ed- 
monton and Calgary, proved an 
inspiring accompaniment for much 
of the singing. 

Forums were conducted by Lt.- 
Colonel Burnell on "The Art of 
Home Leaguing" and Mrs. Lt.-Colo- 
nel Pedlar stressed vitals in leagu- 
ing under the caption of "Liberal 
Arts." During this period an excel- 
lent sketch by the Calgary leagues 
emphasized the importance of visi- 
tation. 

Arts and crafts were taught by 
Mrs. L. Williamson, of Hillhurst; 
Mrs. Captain Kerr, of Dawson 
Creek; Mrs. Captain D. Howell, of 
Edmonton Northside; and Home 
League Secretary Mrs. Walker, of 
Red Deer. Demonstrations were also 
given by Mrs. Williamson, and Mrs. 
S. Nahirney and Mrs. R. Sneddon, of 
Edmonton, who delighted all with 
their artistic touches in cake decor- 
ation, as well as ideas for special 
events. 

A playette entitled "All our 
Living" emphasized stewardship, a 
fitting introduction to the mission- 
ary programme. 

Major Evelyn Powell shared in- 
sights into her life and work in 
Rhodesia through coloured slides 
and curios. Her vesper message 
brought a real benediction on a busy 
and profitable day. 

A silent auction variety sale 
quickly disposed of donated artic- 
les. 

Fun and fellowship reigned for 
the "festival of arts," under the 
direction of Major Arkinstall and 
the Edmonton delegates. The beauti- 
ful table centrepieces on the theme 
of art as well as the table favours 
added greatly to the camp setting. 

Lt.-Colonel Burnell gave a chal- 
lenging message in the final meeting, 
which inspired many to a more de- 
dicated service for the Kingdom. 



PROMOTED TO GLORY 

Sister Mrs. Emily Cockhead, of 

Niagara Falls, Out., was promoted 
to Glory after many years of serv- 
ing the Lord in the Army. 

The Commanding Officer, Captain 
Douglas Hanks, conducted the 
funeral service, and Brigadier 
Alfred Bruce, Superintendent of the 
eventide home where Mrs. Cock- 
head had been a resident, paid 
tribute to the departed comrade. 

In the memorial service on Sun- 
day night fitting music was played 
and words of tribute were given. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. 
Robinson, of Port Colborne; and a 
son, Young People's Sergeant-Major 
Horace Cockhead, of Niagara Falls. 

* * * 

Sister Phoebe Swainston of Chat- 
ham, Ont., was suddenly promoted 
to Glory one morning, while alone 
in the home. Her husband came 
from work to find her kneeling be- 
side the bed. While in prayer, the 
Lord called her. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by the Corps Officer, Major R. Ham- 
mond, assisted by Brigadier A. W. 
Martin (R). Brigadier W. Bexton 
and Captain F. Brightwell also took 
part in the service. Songster Leader 
I. Tilley sang, "I come to the garden 
alone" — a favourite song of the de- 
parted. Mrs. Martin paid tribute to 
the life and memory of Sister Swain- 
ston, who had been her assistant in 
corps work and a life-long friend. 

In the holiness meeting, Brigadier 
and Mrs. W. Martin conducted a 

memorial service. 

* * « 

Promoted to Glory at the age of 
ninety-four, Mrs. May Virtue, of 
Halifax, a trained nurse, and a 
native of St. Antoine, Que., took 
charge of the Salvation Army rescue 
home in the early part of the cen- 
tury. Later, at the same institution, 
she began the private maternity 
work of the Army's Grace Hospital. 

Mrs. Virtue joined the police force 
in 1920, and served with the force 
until her retirement in 1941. A spe- 
cial contingent of police officers 
accompanied the cortege to the 
cemetery. 

While Mrs. Virtue was latterly 
a member of the United Church, 
she never lost her love for The 
Salvation Army. 



— spiritual K^ro56vuord f^uzzle — 

Where a dash occurs, the missing word is the required solution. Biblical references are given in a separate section, to be used if re- 
quired. Solution to puzzle will appear next week. 



ACROSS 

1. Boaz told Ruth: " 

hers fast by my maidens" 
3. " yo strength unto 

God: His excellency is over 

Israel" 
8. Belteshazzor was master of 

them 

10. Achish asked David why he 
had made one that day 

11. "He cried the mare a great 

, Thou Son of David, 

have mercy on me" 

12. Saul's son was very sorrow- 
ful when he heard this man 
was dead 

15. A beachcomber would surely 
find more than one 

16. Paul tofd Timothy that this 
man was not deceived 

t7. Son of Carmi 

19. Judas Iscariot did not care 
for them 

20. To demand as a right 

22. A month in which to walk? 

25. Paul and Timothy were for- 
bidden of the Holy Spirit to 
preach there 

27. Jesus told the rich young 
man to go and do this with 
his possessions 

28. Jesus '"hath death" 

29. Jeremiah spoke of these 
being burned and the lead 
being consumed by the fire 

30. Wo should do this to those 
that curse us 



1. 



DOWN 

A date and a frock? Both 
for a speech] 
2. Our Saviour raised them 

4. A happy expression from 
milesl 

5. The soldiers did not wish to 
do this to Jesgs' seamless 
coat 

6. The captive one hastens to 
be loosed 

7. A branch of a tree, perhaps 

8. Paul had a vision In which 
he was invited to this region 

9. Paul "called to be an 
Apostle, unto the Gos- 
pel of God" 

God told Moses to sound 
one 

Son of Serug 

Lose a note from the branch 
and you'll find a stock farm 
in the Statesl 

"Greet my beloved in 

the Lo'd" 

21. Man of the tribe of Judah 
sent to search aut Canaan 
"Truly ye bear witness that 

ye the deeds of your 

(others" 

The impotent man at the 

pool Bethesda had been in 

that one a long time, Jesus 

knew 

26. Cain's brother is rearranged 
from 21 down, minus a 
hundred! 

27. Paul said the Corinthians 
were this of his Apostleship 



John 12. 25. Acts 16. 27. Mart. 19. 28. 2 Tim. 1. 29. Jer. 6. 
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9. Rom. 1.12. Num. 10. 13. Gen. 11. 18. Rom. 16. 21. Num. 13. 
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REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. Ruth 2. 3. Ps. 68. 8. Dan. 4. 10. 1 Sam. 
27. 11. Mark 10. 12. 2 Sam. 4. 16. 1 Tim. 2. 17. Josh. 7. 19. 
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Western Home League Camps 



B.C. SOUTH DIVISION 

fTTHE Divisional Home League 
JL Camp in the British Columbia 
South Division was held under the 
direction of the Divisional Home 
League Secretary, Mrs. Lt.-Colonel 
Leslie Pindred, and with Mrs. Briga- 
dier Wilfred Ratcliffe, of Saskatche- 
wan, as the guest speaker. 

More than one hundred delegates 
participated in the leaders' camp 
conference, and from the welcome 
meeting when each corps-group in- 
troduced itself in a novel manner, 
all entered wholeheartedly into each 
phase of this most interesting period. 
The three full days were planned to 
include every special day on the 
regular and church calendar, en- 
compassing, "The Word is the Way 
for youth today," "The Word is the 
Way in my community today," and 
"The Word is the Way for the world 
today." Lovely decorations, exhibits, 
and practical helps for emphasizing 
special days were apparent through- 
out; for instance to emphasize May- 
Day, a huge floral May pole centred 
the spacious dining room, with din- 
ing tables arranged to surround it. 
Similarly, Cradle Roll Day, Easter, 
Christmas, Graduation, Thanksgiv- 
ing, etc., received attention. 

The sale of work, called a "Vic- 
toria Day Tea," featured the leagues 
from Victoria in authentic "Vic- 
torian" costumes. Over $200 was 
raised to purchase tents for use of 
the scouts and guides. Following 
the sale, a flower-arranging talk 
was given by Mrs. Major Thomas 
Powell. 

Hallowed periods of each day 
were the morning devotions in the 
chapel, conducted by Mrs. Betty 
Jose Garcia, Secretary Mrs. Betty 
McKenzie, and Mrs. Lieutenant God- 
frey Newton. Every noon hour a 
brief "Family Worship" was con- 
ducted around the dinner-tables by 
Mrs. Major Lawrence Hansen. Each 
day closed with vespers conducted 
by Mrs. Brigadier Ratcliffe, whose 
messages were practical and most 
helpful. 

Following through the over-all 
theme, an outstanding session was 
conducted by Mrs. Captain Edgar 
Deering, who, by the use of flip- 
sheets, gave counsel and practical 
help, well-illustrated, on the subject, 
"Family Worship — meeting the need 
m your family and mine." "Serving 
Our Community" was the title of a 
panel conducted by Mrs. Captain 
Clarence Burrows; and excellent 
suggestions were given to help the 
home league become a real and vital 
part of every community. A unique 
missionary hour, conducted by Mrs. 
Lieutenant Leonard McNeilly was 
enlightening, as Mrs. Brigadier Wil- 
fred Yurgensen, and other mission- 
aries took part. 

Five discussion groups dealt with 
various aspects of home league pro- 
gramming and organization. After- 
noon features included a "home 
craft session," when various cook- 
ing demonstrations were given, a 
local cobbler spoke of "shoe-repair- 



ing" and Mrs. Envoy Alexander 
Stevenson showed how to care for 
the Army bonnet. 

The recreational side was not for- 
gotten, for aside from the "fun- 
night" arranged by Secretary Mrs. 
M. Ward, happy fellowship was en- 
joyed as the delegates from every 
corps in the division got to know 
each other, particularly around the 
meal-tables, where it was evident 
that a great deal of thought and 
preparation had been given to assure 
the well-being of the campers. Mrs. 
Brigadier Wilfred Hawkes was camp 
hostess, and Mrs. Captain Malcolm 
Webster supported throughout. 

The final hour was a hallowed ex- 
perience, as sixteen young women 
officers presented a dedication finale. 
Perhaps one of the highlights was 
the beautiful singing of the group, 
especially as they sang the closing 
chorus, "I've found the answer . . . 
I've learned to pray," — W.M. 



BEAVER CREEK, 
SASKATCHEWAN 

HOME league camp delegates ar- 
rived by car, by bus, by train 
and by plane for the welcome sup- 
per and meeting at Beaver Creek 
Home League Camp. A record at- 
tendance of fifty-eight campers met 
with special guests, the Territorial 
Home League Secretary, Lt.-Colonel 
Ethel Burnell, and Brigadier Grace 
Robinson (R). 

The Colonel brought blessing and 
inspiration as she conducted evening 
vespers, then concluded with a final 
Bible message on Sunday morning. 
God drew very near in the "sharing 
period" led by the Divisional Home 
League Secretary, Mrs. Brigadier 
Wilfred Ratcliffe. The experiences 
of those who "shared" encouraged 
the listeners. One delegate gained 
victory over a besetting habit, and 
all consecrated themselves to greater 
service to God. 

The "Mechanics of the home 
league" was helpful, as presented by 
the Territorial and Divisional secre- 
taries. Craft ideas were given by 
all leagues of the division, and three 
crafts were taught by Mrs. K. Jeal, 
Mrs. D. Simmons, Mrs. I. Hill (assis- 
tant secretaries of Regina) and by 
Mrs. Major A. Hopkinson (former 
assistant secretary). Each delegate 
completed a jewelled key ring, a 
utility rose and a liquid embroidered 
handkerchief. Attractive jellied sal- 
ads were prepared for the food 
demonstration by Mrs. Lilian Wilson, 
of Bethany Hospital, Saskatoon. 

Prince Albert Home League led 
an "Evening in Spring" programme 
which presented an opportunity of 
creating some hats. The "sight- 
unseen auction" of articles from a 
yard of material brought in sur- 
prising returns, as did the silent 
auction of the souvenirs brought to 
camp by each league. Even "Tommy 
Twitchy Finger" came to home 
league camp with the Saskatoon 
Citadel delegates, and brought mer- 



riment to all who enjoyed his TV 
programmes. Emblems of various 
countries of the world were attrac- 
tively presented by costumed repre- 
sentatives, introduced by commen- 
tator, Mrs. Major A. Hopkinson. 

Morning devotions, led by Mrs. L. 
Fish and Mrs. M. Evans, of Wey- 
burn, challenged delegates to further 
service. On "missionary morning," 
parcels were placed before a large, 
attractive map, prepared by Saska- 
toon Westside, on which were shown 
countries aided by Saskatchewan 
home leagues during the past year. 
The articles are to be taken to India 
by Captain Dudley Coles. The mis- 
sionary offering of sixty dollars was 
divided between the Bible Society 
for translations, to the Canadian 
Home Leaguer project, and the bal- 
ance to start the Divisional Home 
League contributions to the Terri- 
torial Self-Denial project. Mrs. Cap- 
tain Norman Coles, daughter of mis- 
sionary parents, gave the devotional 
message. 

The Bible "browsing table" was an 
interesting part of the camp pro- 
gramme. The oldest Bible was over 
200 years old. 

A book on Bible portions, beauti- 
fully prepared by the home league 
of Newton, B.C., was loaned to the 
Saskatchewan camp. With the aid of 
booklets, also provided by Newton 
League, Saskatchewan leagues have 
accepted the challenge to prepare a 
similar book for study in the 
leagues. The books will be brought 
to the 1965 rallies and the winners 
will receive cash prizes to be added 
to their Self-Denial project money. 

Delegates were able to see and 
hold a Chinese Bible, picked up by 
a bandit after a town had been 
seized. Through the reading of the 
Word the bandit was converted. 
When missionaries (the present 
owners of the Bible who loaned it) 
arrived in a remote settlement 
where a European had never been 
before, to their surprise they were 
graciously greeted by a Christian 
gentleman who had done much to 
help his associates find a better way 
of life. A modern miracle proving 
again— "The Word Is The Way." 
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UNITED FOR SERVICE 

r|\HE marriage ceremony of Captain 
A Irene Carey and Captain Robert 
Moffatt was conducted by the Divi- 
sional Commander, Lt.-Colonel Les- 
lie Pindred, at Penticton, B.C. 

Attending the bride were Captains 
Shirley Frayn, Diane May and Avril 
Halsey. The groom was supported 
by Captain William Moores. Major 
William Carey and Captain Burton 
Dumerton served as ushers. Elane 
Sikstrom was the flower girl, and 
Harold Underdown was the standard 
bearer. 

Captain Earl Robinson sang "A 
Wedding Prayer" and "A Wedding 
Song." The organ was played by 
Albert Kendrick. 

The reception was presided over 
by Major William Carey. 

Captain and Mrs. Moffatt are 
stationed at Vernon, B.C. 
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THE WEDDING CEREMONY of Songster Caro- 
lyn Pindred lo Bandsman Kenneth Mills was 
conducted by the bride's father, Lt.-Colonel 
Leslie Pindred, al Mount Pleasant Corps, 
Vancouver. The bride was attended by her 
sisters, Dlanne and Paula, and Songster Mrs. 
Lynne Pavey, and the groom was supported 
by Songster-Leader Donald Morrison. 




HOME LEAGUE MEMBERS from Victoria, B.C., dressed In Victorian costume, served at the 
Victoria Day Tea at the home league camp held at Camp Sunrise. 










THIS FINE GROUP of home leaguers met at the B.C. South camp for three days of happy fellowship and helpful sessions. (Twenty delegates were absent when this photo was taken.) 
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THE CHIEF SECRETARY'S COMMENTS 



NEWSY ITEMS FROM ACROSS THE TERRITORY 



Gathered by Colonel H. G. Wallace 



THIS WEEK'S COMMENT: Their name Is 
Legion who go to God In sorrow gnd 
forget Him in |oyj who promise to serve 
Kim If rescued From danger, and proceed 
to Ignore Him in timet of safer/. 

* * * 

OUR COMRADES ACROSS THE BORDER in the 
United States at this time of the year are 
conducting Bible conventions, "Old Orch- 
ard" meetings and the like In many parts 
of the country. It is of interes! to note 
that Commissioner William Davidson, at 
one lime the Chief Secretary for Canada, 
but now the Territorial Commander of the 
Eastern United States Territory, Is sched- 
uled to be one of the speakers at the 
Old Orchard meetings In Maine, Other 
speakers Include Colonel Clyde Cox, the 
present Chief Secretary for the same terri- 
tory. The Halifax Citadel Corps Band 
has been invited to participate in these 
meetings. 

* * * 

"THE WORD IS THE WAY," the special "Bible 



Crusade" being observed throughout our 
territory during 1964, should not be for- 
gotten during the summer months. Salva- 
tionist* will have more time to read and 
study the good Book during vacation, and 
also time to make It known to others 
who have not commenced lo read the 
"Word of Life." 

* * * 

MISSIONARIES AT WORK: It Is good le hear 
from our own Cartodian officers who are 
giving service in lands beyond the seas. 
Recently, we have heard that during the 
Japanese cadets* campaigns in the Tokaldo 
and Yokosufca divisions, many interesting 
contacts were made, and souls won for 
the Lord. Major end Mrs. George Oystryk 
report that during these speciol meetings, 
over 3,000 homes were visited by the 
cadets under their supervision. 

• * * 

CAPTAIN BRAMWELL TILLSLEY, B.A., of the 
Toronto Training College, has sailed for 
London, England, as the Canadian dele- 



gate lo the next session of the Interna- 
tional College for Officers. The Captain 
was recently farewelled at his home corps. 
North Toronto, the Corps Officer, Ma|or 
Frank Watson, expressing the thought that 
the Captain would worthily represent the 
territory and also benefit greally by this 
coming experience. 

* * * 

VISITING THE RETIRED OFFICERS: It was a 
real pleasure to visit the Presqu'ile Camp, 
and spend some time with the retired 
officers who have been enjoying such a 
delightful holiday In these beautiful sur- 
roundings. Situated on Lake Ontario, 
Presqu'ile was most attractive on the 
lovely sunny summer day of our visit, 
and my wife and I enjoyed the fellowship 
with our retired comrades. We were 
accompanied by the Staff Secretary and 
Mrs. Lt. -Colonel A. Dixon, both of whom 
have a special Interest in the retired offi- 
cers, and also Ma|or Aubrey Rideout of 
the Property Department, who takes a par- 




ticular interest in our camps around 
Toronto. 

» * * 

LT.-COLONEL AND MRS. ARNOLD BROWN 
DEPART: Our comrades, who have lo date 
spent all of their years of offlcership In 
this territory, have departed for Interna- 
tional Headquarters, London, England, 
where the Colonel has been appointed 
the Head of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment. Lt. -Colonel and Mrs. Brown leave 
us with the prayers of their many friends 
and comrades in this country. We feel 
that they will be good ambassadors for 
Canada abroad, and we shall follow their 
future service for God and the Army with 
more than ordinary Interest. 

* * * 

THIS WEEK'S PRAYER: Dear Heavenly Father, 
I do thank Thee for Thy protecting care 
in times of sorrow and In times of joy. 
Because t am so much in Thy thought, 
help me also to keep Thee first in all 
things. Amen. 



The Army's Centenary 

By GENERAL FREDERICK COUTTS 



TN less than eleven months our 
■*- Centenary will be upon us. This 
time next year the events them- 
selves will be part of a mass of 
newspaper cuttings, editorial com- 
ment, camera shots, radio recordings 
and telecasts. But these gatherings, 
memorable though they will be, are 
not intended to end when the last 
doxology has been sung for the last 
lime in the Royal Albert Hall. They 
will live on in lives redeemed and 
souls reborn. Any lesser result 
would be unworthy of meetings 
which celebrate what William Booth 
himself described as: 

My field of labour was the Mile End; 
my tabernacle, an old tent in a disused 
burying-ground; my audience, a crowd of 
poor Whitechapellers; and the result — 
blessed by God— . . souls at Jhe mercy-, 
seat. 

This continues to be the very heart 
of the ongoing work of The Salva- 
tion Army. 

So to mark this celebration in the 
Army's homeland the following 
schemes will be either commenced 
or completed during the Centenary 
year. Lest any local officer cast his 
eye over the list and then reach for 
an indignant pen to inquire why his 
corps' property proposal has not been 
included, let me make for cover in 
advance by saying that what follows 
does not claim to be all-inclusive, 
but merely gives a sample of the 
scope of current plans. 
WOMEN'S SOCIAL WORK 

New eventide home in South Lon- 
don to accommodate thirty-four 
aged ladies. 

New girls' hostel in South-East 
London with accommodation for 
twenty. 

Hostel in Exeter to take twenty 
women and girls. 

Midnight patrol centre for preven- 
tive work in London's Central and 
West End. 

New domestic science wing and 



new classroom block for the ap- 
proved schools for girls at Batley 
and East Grinstead respectively. 
MEN'S SOCIAL WORK 

New men's hostel for three hun- 
dred to be known as BOOTH 
HOUSE, in Whitechapel Road, Lon- 
don. This will effectively commem- 
orate the Founder's deep concern 
for the underprivileged in this part 
of the capital. 

Young men's hostel to accommo- 
date thirty lads in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

INTERNATIONAL (William Booth 
Memorial) TRAINING COLLEGE 

Married quarters — provision with- 
in the college grounds for married 
cadets with families during the ex- 
tended residential training period. 

Cambenvell Citadel— the moderni- 
zation of this important centre, now 
for thirty-five years associated with 
the work of training. 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 

New international women stu- 
dents' hostel in Central London. It 
is hoped that a parallel hostel for 
men students may be provided in 
North London, conditional upon 
local government permission being 
granted. 

New Red Shield Services hostel, 
with all modern amenities, in 
Devonport. 

THE BRITISH TERRITORY (in- 
cluding the SCOTLAND Territory 
and the IRELAND Command) 

New all-purpose halls on the Hart- 
cliffe Estate, Bristol; the Clifton 
Estate, Nottingham; and Easter- 
house, Glasgow. 

New halls for senior and young 
people's activities at the Borough, 
London (with officers' quarters), 
Cadishead, Dundee Central, Maddis- 
ton, Motherwell, Romford and 
Stowmarket. 

New senior halls at Aldershot, 
Birtley, Coalville, Gravesend, Har- 



THE CHIEF SECRETARY announces 
THE CHIEF OF THE STAFF 

accompanied by 
MRS. COMMISSIONER WICKBERG 

will visit Toronto on 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 25th, 1964 

to conduct the 
welcome meeting in the 

BRAMWELL BOOTH TEMPLE 
at 7;45 p.m, 

for 

The new TERRITORIAL COMMANDER 
and Mrs. Commissioner Edgar Grinsted 



penden, Kilsyth, Maltby, Middleton, 
Northwich, Nuneaton and Welling- 
borough. 

Multi-purpose halls are to be 
erected at Siratford and Newington 
Green to combine evangelical and 
goodwill work in a complete com- 
munity service. 

New young people's halls (or ex- 
tensions to existing accommodation) 
are to be built at Bangor (Northern 
Ireland), Bexley-heath, Eastbourne 
Citadel and Southend Citadel. 

Even readers who, like myself, are 
without personal knowledge of 
building techniques and costs, will 
appreciate that here is a programme 
which in capital values represents at 
least £1,000,000 sterling. 

Such a total undertaking is proof 
of two things. One is that in the 
Army's homeland the Army is far 



from being a spent force. Here is 
undeniable evidence of life, and I 
am confident that further evidence 
is still to follow. 

The second is that in the Army's 
homeland the Army is determined 
to foster growth at the grass roots 
by providing means of reaching out 
to the population on the new hous- 
ing estates, of encouraging the de- 
velopment of existing corps, and 
of providing social services which 
ally the most modern therapeutic 
skills with our traditional but ever- 
living faith in the power of Christ 
to save and keep from sin. 

Join with me in praying — bless 
our Army! 

Yours sincerely, 
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General 
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The War Cry 



